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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Publishers of the School and College Text Books hitherto issued by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co, A.S Barnes & Co., Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Harper & 
eos, of New York ; and of Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincin- 
nati. 

The wholesale oe of the books formerly published by the American 
Book Company and its predecessors are now the mailing prices. The books 
can generally be obtained from local dealers at these prices; but in case 
they can nof be so purchased they will be sent by the Company to any ad- 
dress, transportation prepaid, on receipt of these mailing prices. 

Special Net Contract Prices will be made with any Board uf Education 
desiring to adopt books for a term of years and to purchase direct. 

Complete price lists will be forwarded to any address on application, and 
— with reference to the introduction of books is cordially in- 
Vv 





SELECTED LIST OF NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


Harper’s New Readers. 

An entirely new, carefully graded, and richly illustrated series. 
First READER, 144 pages, cloth. 24 cents. | THIRD READER, 316 piges, cloth. 48 cents. 
SECOND READER, 208 pages, Cloth. 36 qants. ' FourRTH READER, 420 pages, cloth. 6o eents. 

FIFTH READER, 510 pages, cloth. 99? cents. 

McGuffey’s High School and Literary Reader. 

Revised. A comprehensive outline of moderna and English Literature. 
Eclectic Physical Geography. 

By RusseLL HinMAN, 12mo, cloth, 332 pages. 
cuts and diagrams. $1.00. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


Wuite’s Frrst Book OF AKITHMETIC FOR PuPrLs. 

a progres ive three year course. lo cents. 
HITE’S NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 65 cents. 

Ray’s Complete Algebras, 

For High Schools and Colleges. A complete work in one volume. 
Sensenig’s Algebras. 

NuMBERS SYMBOLIZED. An Elementary Algebra. With answers, $ .16; without answer. $1 08. 

NUMBERS UNIVERSALIZED. A complete Algebra. In two parts. Part . -» $1.20; Part IT.,$1.08. 
Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 

By Rosert CO. Metcatr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 20 cents. 
Metcalf and Bright’s Langaage Exercises. 

A book of such exercises as will induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Illustrated. 42cts. 
Maxwell’s Introductory Lessons in English Grammar, 

For use in lower grammar grades. By WM. H. MAxweE tL, M. A., Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Brooklya. N. Y. 49 cents. 

MAXWELt’s CoMPLeTe GRAMMAR. {In press.] 
Waddy’s Elements of Composition and Rhetoric. 

With Copious Exercises in both Criticisms and Construction. By Vincin1a Wavpy, Teacher 
of Rhetoric in the Richmond High School, Richmond, Va. $1.00. 
New Eclectic History of the United States. 

A revised, enlar, ag and improved edition of the ‘Electric History of the United States.”’_* Ful- 
ly illustrated. By E. THALHEIMER, $'.00. 


Kellogg’s First Book in Physiology and Hyzgiene. 


For Primary classes. 40 cents. 
Cooiey’s Guide to Elementary Chemistry. 

For begianers. 72 cents. 
Steele’s Popular Physics. 

By J. DoRMAN Stee e, Ph.D., F.G.8. Newedition. Based on Steele’s ‘‘Fourteen weeks in 
Physics.”” Edited by W. LEContE Stevens, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. $1.00. 
Harkness’ Easy Method in Latin for Beginners. 


By AvBerT HARKNESS, Ph.D., LL. D., Professor in Brown University. Just published. 


American Book Company, 
137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 


S5 cents. 


30 single and double page charts and maps; 151 


Presents the elements of Arithmetic in 


$1.00. 
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FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 





«Wow FINE WRITINU, Nee. BOS, 604, 0nd Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Woo. 404, 839, 
: ae segheaee For BRGAD WRITING, Woes. 994, 889, end Stub Péint, £49. For ARTISTIC USE 


dm flrs deaenng, Hee, C88 (the celebrated Orowgutil), 390 and BOL, 


GILLOTT & SOKS, 1 Joka Street, I. ¥. 














The National Economist, 


The only Weekiy Journal In Amer- 
lea devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the Greatest Educators of 


the Age. 
S@r-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


Among its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

It is running a Series ofarticles on Railwa wr. by 
J.¥. Hudson, author of ‘Railways and the coed 
lic.’? Also a very interesting series of Historical ar- 
ticles, reviewing History and eprqventing Lessons 
in Economics, entitled ‘ nd Govern- 
ment,’’ which every school teacher in the land 
should have. 

It is the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 


LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 
it is offered at the extremely 


low price of One Dollar per year. 
Address, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. . 


11-22-lyr 


TEACHERS 


—— OF — 
History, Physiology, Geography and 
Civil Government, 


READ. 


The very best results are secured by the use 

of our Outline Books. 
Send for them at once. 

U.S. History Outlined, paper, l5cts. ; 3 cloth.$ . 
Geeutaaks Outlined, paper, 15 cts ; cloth.. 3s 
Geograp’ Outlined, aper, 15 cts.; cloth.. .25 
Civi Government Outlined... 
Pupil’s Monthly Record Card;, sample free. 

~#"Specimen Normal Herald free. 

Address 

The NORMAL BOOK CONCERN, 


Ladoga, Indiana. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


(An Association of Practical Educators.) 
ATLANTA, GA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FELIX CAMP, A. M., MANAGER. 

No charge for registering applicants. Com- 
t teachers nominated ns oattable Retr elec’ 
and ohne) efforts made to secure their elec 
tion. Write for circulars. No charge to _—- 
ployers. 


ESTEY 


PIANOS 











Always the Best. Now better than ever. 
ae te in Use. Fully Warranted, prices 
one Terms | gy nable, New Tilust’a 


tumor mene EST EY & CAMP. 


916 & 918 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF YALE eae 





Orcans 








Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
I. Undergraduate Department— 





College and Polytechnic ‘School 


Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Cataiogues and all details, apply to 


GHO. M. BARTLETT, Seo’y, 
UT04 Washington Ave. 





ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
artment offers the best advantages for preparing 
or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Serene furnishes excellent 
facilities for Sesser » practical education. 
Taisen $35 8 $25 per year Sept. 9, 1889. 
. 


EDWIN rc. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill, 





ONLY 50 CENTS 


For twelve months’ subscription to the 


Southern Teacher, 


A wide-awake 20 yous man pao journal devoted 
to the interests of lic Schools of the 
South. If you are tonisel in ss send 
us your subscription; if not, cont it and 
come interested. Sample copy 

WE FURNISH 


Teachers’ Monthly Report Cards 
To parents in a aes rw pond at 50 cts. per 100 
These cards a: rinted on heavy card-board, 
and will last a v5 of five months. Teachers 
if you desire the co mee of your patzonsa 
use these cards. ws Sample Free. 
SOUTHERN TEACHER, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
ing “Mediesl. Miittery reer eee Normal, , Engineer- 
Open en, Sept. 9. 
Wide range of elective studies. Seven 
tion. on aE apt ia Lave so ~~ > and 
mercial. Sch Is)’ FREE. = fee. $10, 
Sontingeat og ie per term 
LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 
ite Diploma atntee to all the Courts of the State 
thout examinatio: 
nanne SOHOOL at Rolla, opens 
ts Sept. 15. 
«ning Poyereicgs tCdgptte, eptember 
J. W. MONSER, rarian, Columbia, Mo. 
M. M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


| THE KINDERGARTEN, 


A monthly for home and school, alana les- 
games, occupations, etc. ° 
Lb yep iche ng : ‘Sr 
year. mon " 
‘ALICE x. 
: 1 


28-1 








Profes- 
Tui- 


9-2a-1y 





. $1.50 4 
HAM & CO., 
8t., Chicago, 
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MERWIN’S 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 


DeAR Sie: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a ¢ h trial of more than 


‘f'wenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WiTH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position 8o necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK to ali who contemplate seat- 
ing School-Houses. 


Respectfully yours, 
WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address} 
J, B. Merwin School Supply ¢o., 
DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
NO. 1120 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS, 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, that in no way can impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made so orting, as by means of illustration upon the Biack board. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants, as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure d 

the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the mee 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


NUMBER AND SIZES. 








Cloth, Slated 
on 
Both Sides. 
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eee lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 


Nos. 1 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an addi from 
to 50 cents for postage and caginteation.. eens wisest 


EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


iumg Ge abundant treasures of our immense 
at every one ig surely to be suited. Please 
select in time your ‘‘autumnal music books.” 


Temperance People will like 


TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, (35cts. $3.50 doz.) 
Emerson & Moore. 

TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35cts. 

$3.60.) A. Hull. 

Male Voice Ctubs will like 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($t. $o. dz.) 


EMFRSON’S MALE VOICE CHUIR, (socts. 
$5 doz.) 


The Grand Army will like ; 
WAR SONGS, (socts. $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 


COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs, socts. Near 200,- 
ooo sold. 


School Teachers eannot help liking the three books of 


SNNG MANUAL, (3octs., 40Cis., socts. $3., $4.20, 
$4.80. doz.) Emerson. 


Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instrnction Book. 


MASOM’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EXER- 
CISES. ($2.50.) 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG, 4octs. $4.20doz. Emerson. 
Letters of inquiry cheerfally answered. 
Books mailed for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


C,. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Boadway, N. Y 





** THE TENNESSEE TEACHER.”’ 
Advertising Rates. 

Per line each ingertion, single column,"14 lines 
to the inch. 

10 cents per line, each] insertion, 12] times. 

12 “ Lid Lid 8 “ae 

“ “ i its 

| La Lid “ 6 iid 

es < one ingertion. 

Reading notices, 20 cents a line. 

Terms Casu. Subscription, $7.00’ per year in 


advance J.C. McFa.t, Editor, 
Box 228. McKenzie, ‘Tenn. 





EVERY TEACHER 


Should subscribe for the ‘‘ Tennessee 
Teacher,’ a monthly Educational 
Journal of Methods, Devices, 
and Practical Helps to 
teachers every where. 

Only Fifty Cents a year. Send for Sample Copy. 

Address, TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
Box 228° , McKenzie, Tenn. 








PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
ing and Artists’ Materiais. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the ending cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than ali other systems united. 


MANUFAOTUREES OF 


PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
PRANG’S SGHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed for the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the epee mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 

upils. 

F are placed upon the market at the lowest 
—- rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
to the schools of the lea re byes! 

For O: ies and parti address 

The Prang EducationalaCo., 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency,{{5{ Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


20-11-12 Mention this Journal 





,. Thorough Systematic Home Study. 


CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE 


Lewis MILLER, PRES. J.H.VINCENT, CHANCEL’R. W R. HARPER,PRIN. 
. Studies euided, 
instructions given, 
CREEK, papers corrected 
yy correspondence, 
ENCLISH, 2. Faculty composed 
of professors in 
eek leading American 
, 
MATHEMATICS, 
PSYCHOLOCY, 
partment for those 
ETHICS, unprepared to do 
HISTORY, College work. 
Political Economy, | *, time to suit the 
The SCIENCES, etc. | 6. Prices low 
For information in regard to courses of study 
and methods of work, address 
JOHN H. DANIELS, Registrar, New Haven, Conn. 


AGENTS Ketiome'orto travel. Zeam Furniokep 


free. P.O. VICKERY Augusta,Miaen. 


Colleges. 

3. Students take full 
College courses or 
special branches. 

4. Preparatory De- 








SCHOOL MAPS 


In the POPULAR Map Case, with Spring Roller. 


“POPULAR” MAP CASE, SHOWING THE MAP PARTIALLY DRAWN DOWN. 
We furnish with each case two screw eyes and two hooks with which to at- 


tach it to the wall. 
Price per Map, mounted on Le nay Roller, with the ‘Popular’’ Case 
a 


Price-per Full Set of Eight 
‘Popular’? Cases 


ps, on separate Spring Rollers, with the 


Maps mounted on heavy cloth, with plain rollers, and varnished. 
as, are meg to be used in connection with any text-book or geography. 
° 


‘ ‘key “? 
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Western Hemisphere 
North America . 


United States and Mexico, 





Eastern Heomisphere........cccccccsssssseeseees 


Se ASR iiinsa Sek recitinks saseciies censvsececesiiie se pisiniahalecoddiataacied 41x52 


sereereetesee PPrerTritretitiiet terre) 


required. Any —_ sold separately. Any Map can 
mail, postage prepaid. 


Size. Pric « 
41x58 inches, $ 
41x58 ‘ 
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Prices in Sets. 
Common School Set (Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, Can- 


ada, Ren Bi ci ScsaSalbsbiicaPinnchovaiheovienokanc cat $18 
Complete Set of Hight Maps .in.cve-- wn 30 
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The J. B. Merwin School Snpply Co., 
1120 Pine Street, ST, LOUIS, MO. 
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Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon at our best rates. 
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THE work of the teacher is to build 
up and to honor and to unify. Intel- 
ligence is always and everywhere the 
strong right hand that builds up. 





PLEASE to be sure to drop in and 
see us when you Visit St. Louis to see 
the Exposition. Our office is now 1120 
Pine Street. 





THE work of our teachers is like the 
rising of the sun—it brings light. 
Blind are those who do not see it. 


—————__e bee —_____ 

Ir you would realize the difference 
between ignorance and intelligence, 
you must know that the ignorant 
merely exist. Themen, women and 
children who are intelligent live. 
There is a vast difference between 
mere existing and living in the 19th 
century. Ignorauce exists, Intelli- 
gence lives. 





- Do not pass your life, or a day ot it, 
in holding in. The real teacher is sent 
into the world to impart a new im- 
petus to all earthly progress. 





And National Educator. 








St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 9, 1890. 














J. B. MERWIN .....ccceseeese Managing Editor 
JERIAH BONHAM..........» Associate Editor. 
Terms, per year, in advance......secesssere $1 00 
Single COpy.c..ccc.ssecesseccerccccseeetocccecs 10 











REMEMBER that the power of the 
printed page and the great benefit of 
its circulation among the people is in 
this —if one does not comprehend at 
once what he reads, he can re peruse 
it, if printed—but if he hear it only, 
there is no means of obtaining a repe- 
tition—hence the necessity for and 
power of circulating everywhere the 
printed page. 


SannnIEEn EEE tees din conn 
Do we not need a more liberal as 


well as a more correct. public senti- 
ment on this subject of the importance 
ofour common schools. The people 
have absolute control of the whole 
subject, and when they shall be 
fully aroused to its importance and 
true nature, they will demand a sys- 
tem of common schools commensurate 
with the wants and needs of universal 
education. 





NEARLY all of our leading editors 
realize the fact that the teachers aid 
the local papers more than all other 
influences put together. They create 
constantly an intelligent constituency 
who demand and are able to pay for 
newspapers. Ignorant people do not 
want a newspaper; they have no 
vision and no interest outside of and 
beyond their own stomachs! 


Our teachers are the heralds as 
well as the professed champions of an 
advanced civilization based upon the 
intelligence of the masses. 








OvuR common schools, by the spread 
of practical intelligence, render a great 
service to the State and to the Nation 
as well as to literature and science. 


————*odeo 
Our common schools are destined to 
make all citizens of the republic of 





LET us all take hold of and organ- 
ize and multiply Reading Circles, 
meetings, lectures, recitations, and 
exhibitions of our school work every- 
where in all the school districts of 
the State. 

Enlist the local papers to put in 
short items of whatis being done in 
your school. 

Keep full of strength, hope, sweet- 
ness and light yourself. 

Get a nine months’ term of school 
voted, and your wages paid promptly. 
atthe end of each month, as other 
state and county officers are paid. 

INTELLIGENCE repairs itself by ev- 
ery expression. The more it is dif- 
fused, the more helpful and prolific it 
is. Our teachers give of their best 
without impoverishing. 

a a 

CERTAINLY government obedience 
and subjection to law is not an ulcer, 
but a beneficent protection. of our 
social, commercial and politica) organ- 
ization. 





OvuR common schools train the peo- 
ple into a system of regular progress- 
ion which you observe always ad- 
vances, intelligence never retracts; 
this is progress. This our teachers 
establish and vindicate. 

OvER the horizon of intelligence 
rises the Divine Light which guides 
lfinto the science of right living. 








THE successful teacher must not 
only have a thorough knowledge of 
the subject taught, he needs a genera] 
knowledge of very much besides which 
he secures from reading our pre- 
miums. 





TuIs rivulet of intelligence which 
springs out of our common schools 
flows on into a brook, expands into a 
river which fertilizes the state and 
the nation. 


To awaken the people from the 
darkness and lethargy of ignorance 
and imbecility—this is our work as 
teachers. 








Our teachers are the liberators of 
the people—they do not impoverish; 








letters—a great work this, 





but enrich all. 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 


WW; should like to publish about 
twenty thousand notes similar 
to the following from Supt. A. 8. 
Coker, of Fredericktown, Mo. 

This shows both interest and prog- 
ress. Hon. B. B. Cahoon will remember 
that no suchinterest as this was mani- 
fested on our first visit to Frederick- 
town, Mo., but that was a good many 
years ago. 

FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., Sept. 1, 1890. 
Eprrors AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 

UCATION. Gentlemen:— 

We opened school here yesterday 
with about 300 pupils, and six teach- 
ers. Our full Board of Education was 
present at the opening with a well-ar- 
ranged setof rules and regulations and 
syllabus of a course of study, which 
they haveadopted for theschool. Quite 
@ number of citizens were present at 
the opening and speeches were made 
by Hon. James G. Donnell, Prof. 
Charles Flemming, of Bonne Terre, 
W. D. Crow, County Commissioner 
Edwards, Hon. B. B. Cahoon and 
others. 

At the close of Mr. Cahoon’s speech 
he deposited $20 in gold with me tobe 
given as christmas presents to the boy 
or girl in each of the four departments 
who shall make the greatest progress 
before the christmas holidays, five 
dollars for each department, so that 
you see the outlook for good school 
work is all that could be desired. _ 

em 

Bro Bens. St. JAMES FRY, editor 
of The Central Christian Advocate, 
St. Louis, wisely and properly de- 
clines to be “‘an ideal wooden editor.” 


ae. 
=< 


THESE teachers following the torch 
of truth for a guide, consecrate their 
labors to the training of the new citi- 
zens of the Republic. 


2s 


THERE is not a man on earth but 
owes thanks to our teachers for the 
care they take to cultivate these new 
citizens who are so soon to control and 
command the destiny of the republic. 

Ir is in times of difficulty that great 
men and great characters display 
themselves. 














THE work of the teacher is to build 
—to build hope, intelligence, courage, 
and character. 
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Our teachers should not only be Ler the four hundred thousand! sisters—without knowing each other ; 


' thoroughly competent intellectually, ' teachers in the United States that kindred souls, working to bring light 


put they should becultured ladies and now enter upon the new year of their and to give power each in their sepa- 
gentlemen in their manners and con-| work, gird themselves for the full and | rate place and way and sphere—but 


duct, for what you put into the first of 
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WE cannot expect to get something 
for nothing in the way of competent 
teachers for a low salary, any more 
than we can expect to reap wheat by 
sowing chaff. 





Wrra abundant crops, and with the 
great prosperity of the people all over 
the country, the compensation of com- 
petent teachers should be materially 
increased. The minimum salary should 
be at least $50 per month in all our 
schools. It is well to have estimates 
made to cover this demand. 

Let the teachers contribute short 
items to all the local county papers, 
as to progress made by pupils in the 
schools. There is nothing of more 
interest and value to the people than 
to record the progress thus made. 

If the items are short and full of 
information, the Editors will be glad 
to get and to publish them. 

Our teachers constantly create an 
intelligent constituency for the editors 
in all the states. 

WE are glad to observe, all through 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas and Colorado that our compe- 
tent teachers have been promptly re- 
employed, and in most cases at an 
advanced salary. 

_A dozen such papers as the AMERI- 

CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION would 
not contain the list of those teachers 
thus deservedly honored. 








INTELLIGENCE and enthusiasm, 
such as our teachers communicate, al- 
most work a transfiguration in some 
children. 

How they kindle and glow and ex- 
pand under the inspiration of such 
instructérs. Can we estimate the 
value of such an one? No-—not in this 
world. Can we make their compensa- 
tion too liberal or honor them more 
than they deserve? We fear that so 
far the tendency at least is in the 
other direction. We hope to show the 
people a better way. 

OO 

Tats conquest of intelligence, of 
which our teachers are the vanguard, 
in its effects upon the property, pro- 
gress and commerce of the people is 
incalculable. 





WHEN the wisest, the most enlight- 
ened, the most virtuous govern— 
then the people will be happy. It is 
for this result our teachers labor. 

WHEN the people fully realize what 
the teachers of the nation have done 
—when one of them passes, coming 
generations will be taught to say, 
“There goes a hero! ”’ 











faithful discharge of their duty, as 
leaders and builders of better homes, 
better society, better laws and better 
character. The people through these 
gain a thousand fold more than the 
schools cost them. 





Part of a great host are we, the 
more than four hundred thousand 
teachers in the public and private 
schools of the United States. Our 
work is all for one and the sameobject, 
to help make a better, nobler, produc- 
tive, christian, citizenship for this 
great people. So much has already 
been done by these faithful men and 
women in this direction that a foun- 
dation on which to build has been laid, 
broad and deep. Every day the struc- 
ture rises higher inits grand and mag- 
nificent proportions. ‘‘The Sisters”’ 
of Loretto, the sisters of St. Joseph 
and of the Urseline community and 
their various orders, toil effect- 
ually in patient sweet consecration 
and resignation to the call of duty, the 
vestal fire of a great faith illuminating 
their silent pathway. Others too, a 
great number, without badge or sign, 
go in and out before an ever eager 
multitude of restless spirits athirst 
for knowledge; quietly they train and 
teach, with every pulsation of the 
heart, giving out the flowers and 
bloom of life. Who can ever estimate 
our indebtedness to these earnest, self- 
denying workers for the common 
weal. 

Let us with strong words of com- 
mendation and with the unmistakable 
sign of cordial sympathy make their 
pathway one of light and joy. They 
earn and deserve recognition for all 
their patient devotion. Its results 
flame out in the strong, beautitul char- 
acters of our patriots, statesmen, artists 
and poets, who light up the centuries 
as they pass. 


WHAT can an ignorant person do 
or see ? 
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THE ignorant have no sight—no 
knowledge-no discernment-no growth 
no will—no faith. They are helpless, 
always a burden. The way to get re- 
lief from this burden of ignorance and 
crime is to educate so that each one 
can not only provide for himself but 
do something as all intelligent people 
can do to enrich the State. 

Intelligence pays. Ignorance costs. 





LANGUAGE as taught in our com- 
mon schools becomes the vesture of 
thought. Our teachers clothe the 
children with this vestnre. 

Is it not beautiful and comprehen- 
sive? By all means let it be pure. 





Do our teachers quite realize the po- 
tency and power of this element of 
unity and friendship in their work ? 

The fact is that these four hundred 
thousand teachers are brothers and 





their combined work is the redemption 
of the people—it is prophesy—itis his- 
tory—it is the salvation of the nation. 





YEs—let us write the great things 
our teachers have achieved. They 
have to a certain extent and degree 
abolished ignorance and darkness and 
helplessness wherever they have been 
employed and sustained even for a 
short time. 

Is it nota fact that intimacy with 
those who are better than we are, in- 
vites to the influence of their example, 
and to the confidence which springs 
from the presence of this aid, giving 
the children a new and powerful kind 
of emulation springing froma desire 
to be united with those we love; it 
gives nobleness to affection, ardor to 
will, and confidence to our action. 

There are thousands of these un- 
crowned kings and queens doing 
faithful work in the ranks of our 
teachers in all the States. 

Happy is the child who has found 
in such, a friend, a model; who can 
mingle affection with esteem, admir- 
ation and respect. 

Through the openings of this intel- 
lectual horison dawning now upon 
the people by virtue of the work our 
teachers are doing, what infinite com- 
binations for good take form among 
them. 

How much life is to be enlarged; 
how happiness is to be increased; in- 
sight and outsight and foresight is to 
be given—and allare to be uplifted. 
Poetry, philosophy and righteousness 
are to take the place of ignorance, stu- 
pidity and selfishness. In all the 
work and in all these triumphs we are 
to share, this phalanx of four hundred 
thousand. 


COUNTY SUPERVISION. 


Call for men of sound descretion, 
—SHAK. 


HE people, as well as many of 
our teachers, yet need tolearn the 
value of competent superintendence ; 
that no low-priced man is fit for the 
place ; that he should be experienced, 
active, energetic, inventive, unselfish, 
generous and not afraid to work— 
knowing how to lead without becom- 
ing officious’ and how to awaken en- 
thusiasm without becoming a crank 
or a charlatan. A man abreast of the 
times in the new and the old educa- 
tion, able to humor and not offend 
prejudices unnecessarily until they 
can be educated out of existence; 
with ability to introduce meritorious 
methods under either old or new 
names soas not unnecessarily to offend 
the good people of the State; having 
the wisdom of the serpent with the 
harmlessness of the dove; as indus- 
trious as a beaver and as persevering 
as a noxious weed. 
We need competent leaders, who ac- 
cept place and office to work for the 





regeneration of the schools to the 
end of educating our whole school 
population; leaders able to compre- 
hend the whole work to be done, and 
with courage tomove against the hosts 
of indifference and illiteracy, which 
threatens us with the direst evils and 
such as, if not cured, will assuredly 
leave us to hug the forms of demo- 
cratic government after the spirit of 
life had departed therefrom. We can 
all unite tosecure County Supervision. 





Many of our teachers, we are glad 
to observe, seem to understand and 
appreciate the power of the press. 

We wish all of them would thus co- 
operate with this power—more mighty 
than armies, religions, legislators and 
rulers—more rapid than the winds— 
more boundless than space—as power- 
ful and indestructible as thought it- 
self. You speak quitely, but you speak 
very loud when all the people of the 
county read and repeat what you say 
about yourschool and its improvement 
in the local papers. : 


WE ARE ABLE TO DO THIS. 





* Ability in means and choice of friends.” 
SHak. 


E are able, now, in most of the 
school districts, where the 
great mass of the people get all their 
schooling they ever secure, to keep the 
svhools open about nine months in the 
year, and we are able to pay the 
teacher for every such school, at least 
a minimum salary of $50.00 per month 
if we only thought so. 

Do our teachers get this? Are the 
funds provided to pay this at the end 
of each month, as other county and 
State officials are paid? 

If not, why not. 

The teacher is as important to the 
town and the county as the sheriff, or 
the judge or the attorney. These offi- 
cers are paid regularly, promptly and 
liberally. 

In fact, just in proportion as we em- 
ploy competent teachers and train the 
people into an intelligent industrious, 
productive, law abiding citizenship— 
just in that proportion we get citizens, 
instead of criminals ; industry instead 
of idleness ; intelligence instead of ig- 
norance; hence, the teacher is the 
more valuable citizen, and his or her 
compensation should be as liberally 
and as promptly paid as any other. Is 
this the case now? 


—_———_enaeo—————_ 

O, YES, the farmer will see to his 
swine, his sheep, his cows and horses 
daily and in person; if not, he is neg- 
ligent. But as to our own children, in 
our own image, some teachers tell us 
that not a parent has been inside the 
school for a whole term, where their 
children remain six hours daily! How 
can these parents know what is going 
on there. 

Let us make the schools so pleasant 
and attractive that they cannot keep 
away. Get up an exbibition and show 
the people that their children can do 
more and are worth more than their 
pigs and sheep. 
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THE ignorant man, woman or child 
is already an exile. The first duty of 
the teachers is to bring this exile into 
light and into joy, and into co-opera- 
tion. This is what the schools are 
for in every community. 
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COME TO STAY. 


“And gave you such a masterly report.” 
—SHA 


ROF. C. M@. WOODWARD, of the 
Manual Training department of 
Washington University of St. Louis, 
made his report, at St. Paul, to the 
department of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
On the ‘‘nomenclature and classifica- 
tion of manual training work.’’ This 
committee was selected two years ago 
to make a thorough study of the sub- 
ject and report at this time. It was 
composed of a large number of educa- 
tors in this department of public 
school work in large cities of the 
country. Nearly the whole time was 
given to the important report of Prof, 
Woodward’s paper and the discussion 
following it. After reporting on the 
nomenclature of manual training 
works and making various sugges- 
tions, the committee took up the more 
important as well as interesting topic 
of the classification of this work. It 
was the result of their experience and 
observation in this line that manual 
training should not be taken up in 
schoois below the second grade in the 
grammar schools. It was their judg- 
ment that the time of the younger pu- 
pils could be better employed. And 
in the two grammar school grades the 
work should go no farther than ordi- 
nary modeling with carpentery work 
with the ordinary tools, Work with 
the machine was better left to the pu- 
pils in the high school grades. 

These views did not meet with the 
most cordial approval throughout the 
audience. A nnmber were on their 
feet at once and the discussion became 
qnite animated. 

One of the speakers, a lady from 
Boston said that she had had ample 
opportunity for studying the methods 
in vogue in the puplic schools of that 
city, and she could testify that man- 
ual training methods were no less val- 
uable to the younger pupils than those 
of the higher grades. It created an 








. interest in the whole curriculum, and 


had the effect in hundreds of instances 
of keeping boys in the public schools 
for some years after they would have 
gone out into the world under the or- 
dinary conditions. Only about one 
in twenty public school boys gradu- 
ated under the present system, and if 
this ratio could be increased by man- 
ual training methods, their value was 
only too apparent from this fact alone. 
Others took the same view of the mat- 
ter, contending that manual training 
begun in the lower grades all tended 
to the wholesome development of the 
children, and aroused a general inter- 
est in the curriculum which could 
not be attained by any other method. 


But the contest was not all one-sided. 
There were plenty of defenders of the 
committee’s report, and with the am- 
ple time for talk, and free speech the 
rule, it was not strange that the dis- 
cussion became quite animated. 

The report of Prof. Woodward 
seemed to stand solid against all ob- 
jections and will go down in the an- 
nals of the convention substantially 
as made. However experts might 
differ as tothe details it was the unan- 
imous opinion of the committee, and 
all present, too, for that matter, that 
manual training had come to stay ; its 
perpetuity as a feature of the public 
school system of the country was as- 
sured as a certainty. 





GOOD TIDINGS. 


“The tidings that I bring, 
Will make my boldness manners.” 
—SHAK,. 
R. C. W. BARDEEN, editor of 
the School fulletin, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., was wisely chosen to speak for 
and to represent ‘“‘the North Atlantic 
States’ at the meeting of the N. E. A. 
held at St. Paul. His matter and 
manner was in all respects most ad- 
mirable, as those who knew him ex- 
pected it would be. 

The good tidings he brought of the 
progress of the common schools, high 
school, Normal schools, academies, 
and colleges under the competent 
leadership of Hon. Andrew L. Draper 
served as a tonic to the vast audience 
who heard them. He said: 

‘* Mr. President, I bear good tidings. 
Speaking particularly for New York, 
but of a movement extending beyond 
its borders, I report a recent progress 
almost incredible. If any of you were 
asked to name the greatest awaken- 
ing in*American educational history, 
you would point to the work of Horace 
Mann, half a century ago. Knowing 
that work, and weighing my words, 
I believe that more than Horace Mann 
did for Masgachusetts in twelve years, 
Andrew 8. Draper has done for New 
York in five. Here are facts. 

Five years ago the annual expendi- 
ture for schools was fifteen millions. 
To-day it is twenty millions. 

Five years ago the school tax was 
divided so as to favor the cities. To- 
day from this tax, increased by a 
third, the first appropriation is of one 
hundred dollars for every teacher em- 
ployed thirty-two weeks, now our 
minimum school year, 

Five years ago, schools engaged 
their teachers ‘‘during the pleasure 
of the board.’’ One ingenious trustee 
hired his teacher every evening for 
the ensuing day. To-day no contract 
can be made for less than ten weeks 

Five years ago the contract was 
usually verbal, and disputes were fre- 
quent. To-day a blank for written 
contract is printed in the school regis- 
ter, and must be filled. 

Five years ago trustees used to hire 
their teachers for so much ‘and board 
around ;’’ or, still worse, ‘and board 











with him.” To-day a teachers wages 
can be paid only in money. 

_ Five years ago the time of payment 
was indefinite, and thrifty trustees 
got five per cent. for advancing money. 
To-day all salaries must be paid 
monthly. 

Five years ago trustees had ways 
of keeping their teachers from insti- 
tutes. To-day, the school can draw 
no money for the weeks the institute 
is in session unless the school has been 
closed, the teacher has been at the 
instituie, and full wages have been 
paid the teacher for the time in atten- 
dance. 

Five years ago the teachers were 
licensed by a hundred and forty dif- 
ferent men, on examinations each of 
those one hundred and forty men pre- 
pared for himself. To-day certificates 
are ganted only on uniform questions 
prepared by the Department of Public 
Iustruction, sent under seal to all 
parts of the State, and opened at the 
same hour in every county. 

Five years ago on the morning after 
the anuual election of trustee the fields 
were black with men and women hur- 
rying across lots to his house to be 
first on hand and secure the appoint- 
ment. To-day the trustee searches in 
vain for certificated teachers at the 
former starvation wages, and when 
he has doubled the pay he often has 
to look far to find a candidate. 

So much for common school educa- 
tion, but we are progressing quite as 
rapidly in the higher. 

Five years ago our Regents’ exami- 
nations, the one superior feature of our 
system, extended only to the common 
branches. To-day they cover every 
subject in the high school course. 

Five years ago, teachers who wanted 
todo college work at home had to get 
degrees from Illinois. To-day the 
University of the State of New York 
is preparing courses for home study 
unapproachable in extent and liber- 
ality. 

Five years ago our great State 
library was practically useful to only 
residents of Albany. To-day arrange- 
ments are under way whereby any 
responsible citizen may write to the 
librarian, ‘I wish to read up on such 
or such a subject,’’ and receive by re- 
turn express a box of the books most 
useful for such investigation, to be 
packed back into the same box when 
he is through with them and returned 
at the expense of the State. 

What is better than all, we have 
now the spirit of progress. Five years 
ago, we shrugged our shoulders and 
said, ‘“‘ The politicians won’t let us.’ 
To-day the politicians are with us. 

Five years ago the colleges pulled 
one way, the normal schools another, 
the academies another, while the com- 
mop schools looked on and didn’t pull 
at all, To-day it isa long pull, astrong 
pull and all pull together, and we are 
learning what the united teachers of 
a State can accomplish under compe- 
tent leadership. 





Five years ago, when a New York © 4 


man rosein this Association to talk 
about school systems, you long-headed 
and long-legged westerners used to 
wink at one another, as much as to 
ask, ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?’ To-day we say unto you, - 
‘*Come and see;’’ and not to be vague 
or indefinite, we say, ‘‘Come next 
summer, and to Saratoga.”’ 

All teachers should take and read 
the local county papers and if possible, 
one or two of the great weekly papers 
also, so as to keep fully abreast of 
the times. 

The reader of these periodicals and 
other papers like the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, will become 
a@ reader of books, and though the 
process may be a slow one, itis inevit- 
able that such a person shall become 
an intellectual and moral power in 
any community in which they may 
locate. 
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BLANCHED AND WHITE, 








Such strong renown as time shall ne’er decay. 
‘ —SHAK. 


Stanley gays: ‘'‘The end crowns 
the work.’ I said this December 10, 
1866. I say it again this date of 1890. 
I have brought exiles back to their 
homes; Ihave reunited parted fam- 
ilies; I have rescued those who were 
in sore straits ; Ihave borne the young 
and aged and placed them in their 
loved land of Egypt; I have brought 
the beleaguered Governor out of his 
threatened bondage. Wherefore, as 
those were the aims of the work and 
they have been accomplished, I say 
‘the end crowns the work.’ 

True, I am blanched and white, but 
what matters it? 

I have naught to regret, and if any 
mission of the like nature presented . 
itself I should still wish todo it; for 
whether here or there, life stays not, 
but rushes on apace, and men must 
work and strive. But let us doit 
bravely and fitly with all our 
strength.” 


WHEN we consider that the whole 
tone of a community is affected by 
the character of their schools; that 
the standard of conduct and morals in 
general is set by them; in fact, that 
society, through and through is so 
largely what the common schools 
have made it—then we say, it is well 
that our good people set such a great 
store by their home schools. 

THE teacher should be always in 
the forward ranks of thought as well 
as information. 











THESE ideas instilled by the teacher 
sometimes breed tempests among the 
people. 





AFTER this mournful harvest of 
prejudice against our common schools 
let the teachers everywhere sow the 
seeds of intelligence. 
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_ THE Woman’s Chronicle of Little 
Rock, Ark., says: ‘‘ We offer our best 
) wishes and prayers for the best inter- 
i) ests of our beloved State, while we 
| beg of the good citizens a dispassionate 
©) eonsideration of astate ofaffairs which 
allows one-quarter of the inhabitants 
7) to dominate, govern and control the 

| ) other three-quarters.” 
*) What sort of a government is it— 
which excludes the best three quarters 

of its citizens? 
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THE Chronicle says: ‘‘Many citi- 
| wens having the interests of the whole 
| State of Arkansas at heart, believe 
that the best disposition possible to 
| be made of the arsenal grounds, is 
|) their donation by the National gov- 
| ernment to the Stateof Arkansas, to 

|) be used in her educational interests. 
‘To the unbiased mind there can be no 
re t question as to the greater benefits 
!) -which would accrue to the State, 
ae i should the government see fit tomake 
|| the generous donation, To this end 
| every effort should be made by those 
) who have the educational interests of 

the State at heart, and who feel a 
/), genuine pride of seeing a great insti- 

tution of learning erected upon the 
| spot on which the United States arse- 
) nal now stands.”’ 











KENTUCKY. 
A Potent Agency. 


Light seeking light, 


Doth light of light beguile."’ 
HAK, 


R. E. W. ELRop, in his report to 
the State Teachers’ Associa- 


fi . tion of 
' KENTUCKY, 
' oh “Journalism,” and its relation to 
| the Common Schools, said : 
‘Whatever tends to educate the 
"| masses prepares them to appreciate 
and properly encourage the press. 
|The common school being one of the 
) | greatest factors by which the masses 
are educated, it is to the interest of 
| the local paper to lend its aid in every 
| | effort to arouse a healthy public sen- 
\timent in favor of better common 
4 schools, in favor of a school system 
‘that will bring Kentucky to the proud 
position of at least being on a par 
: with her sister States now in advance 
of her.” 
_ Let our teachets enter upon the 
| great work everywhere in faith, in 
) patience and above all in the spirit of 
| love. 
* For love's a virtue for heroes 





As white as the snow on high hills, 


‘| justice—and above all the only one 


And immortal as every great soulis, 
That struggles, endures and fulfills.” 
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| When our teachers learn through 
) this instrumentality and that of the 
| local press to cultivate a community 
eRe understanding and agreement—a 
mony of polic and procedure—no 


political organization can stand against 
them or thwart their united effort. 

Our teachers have become the cham- 
pions and wish the triumph of great 
ideas—because it is the only triumph 
which sheds no blood—the only one 
which rests upon public opinion and 


which endures. 

This work done by our teachers is 
always and everywhere a blessed and 
an honored work. 





SLOJD. 


What is it? 


LOJD isahand craft or educational 
work in wood. The models are so 
arranged that the principles of me- 
chanics follow in sequence. Pro- 
gressive instruction in the use of tools 
is given, while the work advances 
from the simple to the difficult. 

The system is founded on pedagogi- 
cal rules. 

The exercises adapted to the men- 
tal and physical development of the 
pupil, so he is always able to make 
the model himself. He thus develops 
independence and self reliance. 

Blojd develops practical intelligence, 
the ability to judge and utilize cir- 
cumstances, gives skill to the hands 
and trains the eyes to see, to calculate 
and judge. It fortifies the habit of 
self activity, inculcates the impor- 
tance, charm and advantages oforder, 
neatness and accuracy ; cultivates dili- 
gence, perseverance and circumspec- 
tion. 

Slojd broadens the mind, and is at 
the same time a good diversion for 
exaggerated mental effort. It excites 
love for work in general and respect 
for physical labor. In. developing 
habits of concentration it has no 
equal. 

It really converts destruction into 
construction. It also develops physi- 
cal strength, bringing into action 
every muscle of the body. 

Slojd is a connecting link between 
the Kindergarten and the Manual 
Training School. 

Teachers of both sexes are trained 
in the new Institute at Chicago. 

Mrs. ALICEB, STockHAM, M.D., is 
the Director and in addition to all her 
other large and important work on 
both continents gives personal atten- 
tion to this. 

PrRoF. MERI TOPPELIUS, 
Principal. 

Yes, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our ** Aids to 
School Discipline” is, that their 
use more than doubles both the 
attendance and interest of pupils. 
This testimony multiplies every day 
too, as **Qur Aids” are more ex- 
tensively used, 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. : 
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15 Volumes for Onty $2.03 


Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper, 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING! 


The ~sual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00. Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 5200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


[5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only $2.00 


including a year’s subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. The popularity of Dickens 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 

Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. His books teem with 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 
forms. The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 
style. Toownacomplete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. No person is well read who has not 
perused them. ®@ : 


for ouly $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 
to our Journal. 


BLEAK HOUSE.’ 

LITTLE DORRIT, 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
BARNABY RUDCE, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
SKETCHES BY BOZ 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
All who subscribe toour paper in connection with the set ot 15 Volumes of 
Dickens, will receive them free of charge. This is quite an important item. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 Volumes are each about 5 x 7¥% inches in size and of uniform thick. 
mess. The printing is clear and the type of a readable size. They are printed 
from plates made for this edition. Not Condensed or Abridged. 


Do You Want This Get? 


Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much value 
able reading matter for so small an amount. It is really a whole library of Stand- 
ard Works at the price of the commonest trash. If you wish to get this set 
should send in your order at once, that it may be among the first and that you dn 
fo time in enjoying the ownership of it. 


COUPON ORDER. 


OLIVER TWIST, 
AMERICAN NOTES, 
DOMBEY & SON, : 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO GITIES, 
HARD TIMES 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
REPRINTED PIEGES, 





J. B. MERWIN—Managing Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





ill be Sent Free, POSTAGE PAID 


Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $2.00 by mon 
ey order or registered letter. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one 
year, and the set of fifteen volumes of Charles Dickens’ complete works by mail, post paid, to 

wo-Here sign your full name, 


and write it very plain. .......cecccseesseees Sted Hoes wanes 
Post Office. 


= tf oat ef. a oft VR fee” Oe ee oe. eee 
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Ir is both safe and important to! 


register all books and other valuable 
packages sent by mail, Send fen 
cents to register and your orders will 
go safely and quickly. Give the name 
of the Post-Office, County and State 
in all cases. 


nS RE SSI Sa aa eos 

THE governing power —that is, the 
people—must be taught in our common 
schools how to govern or it cannot 
govern. Cana man do that which he 
knows not how to do? The people 
have distributed the functions of gov- 
ernment between the national and 
the sectional or the state authorities, 
and have wisely retained in them- 
seives the initial exercise of all power 
through the ballot. The ballot is the 
republican form of government both 
in the nation and in the state. 

Intelligence is necessary in the indi- 
vidual, who is the sovereign, in the 
one as well as in the other in the state 
and in the nation. We must know 
how to enact wise, good laws, which 
shall embody equity and justice for all 
—or we must smart for, and pay for 
the poor, unwise laws made by the 
state and nation. Ignorance costs. 
Intelligence pays. 

ERE a ee 
WALTHER COLLEGE, 
E are indebted to the President 
of Walther College, Prof A. 
C. Burgdorf, for the following data in 
regard to this new and important edu- 
cational enterprise which is to add 
largely to the worth, and the wealth 
of culture for which St. Louis is al- 
ready celebrated abroad as well as at 
home. 

Walther College is to be conducted 
on the Christian principles expounded 
in the symbols contained in the Book 
of Concord of 1580, and held by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, but 
there shall be noreligious test of ad- 
mission of students into the College. 

The aim of the College is to offer its 
pupils opportunities for obtaining a 
good general education, founded on 
the principles of true Christianity, and 
of preparing either for actuai business 
life, or for entering upon a full col- 
legiate course, or for pursuing profes- 
sional studies, with the view of fitting 
themselves for the discharge of the 
growing responsibilities and duties of 
American Christian citizenship. 

One ef the greatest of “German 
writers, with an interest which takes 
hold of eternity, and with tender 
pathos, asks: 

“Can there be a more wretched 
economy than of the faculties of the 
soul? They were given us to be improv- 
ed and expanded, to be carried as near 
as possible to perfection, even to be 
prodigally lavished, for a high and 
noble end. 

How can we love a son without in- 
dulging the flattering hope that he 
will be generous and gallant, without 
Wishing him that renown which may, 

‘a8 it were, multiply his existence, and 
_™make us hear from every side the 





name which our own heart is contin- 
ually repeating ? 

Why should we not enjoy with rap- 
ture the talents of a son, the beauty 
of a daughter? 

Can there be.a more strange ingrat- 
itude towards the Diety than indiffer- 
ence for his gifts? 

Are they not from heaven, since 
they render it a more easy task for us 
to please Him whom we love? ”’ 

The discipline will be kind, but firm 
and in accordance with true Christian 
principles. 

The officers consist of President, 
Henry F. Mueller; Vice-President, 
Chas. W. Behrens; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Wm. C. Schultz; Assistant 
Secretary, Prof. Edmund Suel, 

Board of Trustees: Rev. Otto Han- 
ser, Henry F’. Mueller, Wm. C. Schultz, 
F. Schwartz, Prof. A. C. Burgdorf, 
Chas, W. Behrens, Henry Schenkel, 
Conrad Kellermann and John Beck- 
ert, Jr. President of the Faculty, Prof. 
A.C. Burgdorf. Superintendent, Rev. 
Otto Hanser. 

The grounds are ample and those 
wishing todo so can board with the 
President in the large and beautifal 
residence on the college campus. 

A fine gymnasium, library, chemical 
laboratory and all the other appliances 
for a libearl education have been pro- 
vided by the liberal board of trustees. 

We have looked carefully over the 
whole Institute and throughout the 
house and grounds of the President, 
also through the course of study and 
commend most cordially the enterprise 
to those who would provide a thorough 
Christian education for their sons 
and daughters, as we understand that 
the ladies are also to be admitted this 
year Several States and some of the 
larger Cities of the country were rep- 
resented in the list of students last 
year and the number will be largely 
increased atthe opening of the College 
this year. 

Such institutions are an honor to the 
City and to the State and need no in- 
spection here, or elsewhere—in this 
State—or any other State, and should 
be subject to none outside of the 
honorable board of officers and 
their friends who have founded and 
are with so much credit and efficiency 
conducting these enterprises. 





Miss MARIETTA HOLLEY, ‘“‘ Saman- 
tha Allen,” is writing a story which 
will illustrate the wrongs of women, 
the evils of intemperance and the 
curious cowardice and inconsistency 
of many clergyman and leading lay- 
men in hesitating to take sides with 
current reforms. The plot has much 
to do with the last General Conference 
of the M. E. Church. The story will 
appear as a serialin the New York 
Voice. 





WHEN there is intelligence and pro- 
gress at the head of society it marches 
boldly and steadily forward towards 


preety and happiness. 





eadership our teachers pay back ten 
fold the cost of the schools. 


THE soul of the teacher, which 
shines through the eyes, becomes visi- 
ble to the pupil—and, if strong, it 
draws him with an irresistible and in- 
visible power into all good, as well as 
into all culture. 

a or 

YEs, when you come to look atitin- 
telligently and closely, and compare 
the results, it is a great work these 
four hundred thousand teachers are 
doing for the people in the United 
States. 

EERIE ES SS 

WHEN the teachers help themselves 
they help others; and when they help 
others, they help themselves. Let no 
one of the four hundred thousand 
teachers fail to circulate among the 
people the Printed Page liberally. In 
this work you are 

** Twice blest— 





—\ TyFANTILEo 
2s Pos Lp 
2, | oe eet 
#/ (uticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND 
SCALP, whether itching, burning, bleedin; 
scaly, crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, 
with loss ot hair, either simple, scrofulous, heredi- 
tary, or contagious, are speedily, permanently, 
economically, and infallibly cured by the CurTi- 
CURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicuRA, the 
great Skin Cure, CuticukaA Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuticURA RE 
SOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, wheu the best phy- 
sicians and all other remedies fail, Curicura 
REMEDIES are the only infallible blood and skin 
— and daily effectt more great cures of 
lood and skin diseases than all other remedies 
combined, 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 
Soap, 25c. ; SOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Pot- 
ter Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston, 


Mass. 
Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Dis- 
eases.” : 








4a°-Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily-@a 
4@ 6skin prevented by CUTICURASOAP. <@§ 





Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the 
celebrated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAs- 


Our friends will find it a wise pre-|7™*- 75° 
caution to send ten cents to registerall| Tur ‘Banner Route’—the “Great 
packages sent by mail. Wabash” have added to their already 

If the postal clerks are not familiar superb equipment two new compart- 
with all the postoffices, if the book or| ment sleeping cars, the Gascouy and 
package is registered it will go safely Brittany. These magnificent and lux- 
and quickly to its destination. Write| yrious beauties have been placed in 
your name plain, and in all cases it is | the Wabash-Chicago Line, and are su- 
well to give only one postoffice ad-| perior in every comtort and conven- 
dress, with the county and state.|ience to any other cars between the 
this should be taught in all the| two cities of St. Louis and Chicago. 
schools, too. | Try one of them. 


BLACKBOARDS, 
x>pelloccn 


ve Official Endorsement “sa 





It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” | 














BLACK BOARDS 
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LERS 
ALL SIZES 
HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING | 


J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST 


St.Louis Mo. Cr™ 
OFFICE OF ARCHITECT OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
May toth, 


J. B. MERWIN, Esoa.: 

Dear Sir :—It is but justice to say, and I take pleasure in 
saying, that the blackboards you put on the walls of the Normal 
Schools in St. Louis, made of the Dead Black Surface of your Hol- 
brook’s Liquid Slating, at $1 per square yard, eight years ago, 
have never been repaired. They are as coop to-day as when 
first put on, although they have been in constant use all the time, 
while the cheaper made boards have to be repaired EVERY YEAR, 
costing in the aggregate, by these frequent repairs, two or three 
times as much as the Solid, Enduring, Dead Black Surface of the 


HOLBROOK SLATING, 
For which you charged the School Board $1 per square yard to 
start with. 
We find from experience, that the BEST blackboard that can 
be made, proves, in the end, to be the cheapest. 
THOS. J. FURLONG, Architect. 


For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
@ schools, call upon o: address, with stamp for reply, aud write direct to 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
No. 1120 Pine Street. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Ser en 
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TEXAS 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 








W. S. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 


J. B, MERWIN | Editors. 








THE mighty heart of this great peo- 
ple begins to turn toward these teach- 
ers—these instructors, these saviours, 
and liberators of the children in sym- 
pathy, help, and appreciation. 

This power of intelligence is expan- 
sive like all other powers. 


—" 


OuR teachers make the children ac- 
quainted with their own power—their 


own character, their great possibilities 
too. 


THE world, which is a part of our 
own patrimony, is greatly the gainer 
by the enrichment of every mind by 
the culture given in our common 
schools. 











A CRIMINAL at large is a double 
curse; a curse to society and a curse 
to himself. He is morally diseased ; 
and, like a man mentally diseased, 
should be placed under restraint, not 
tor a fixed time, but till he is cured. 





A STRONG MEMORIAL. 


‘Setting endeavor in continual motion.” 
-SHak. 


The following memorial is hereby 
respectfully submitted by the unani- 
mous concurrence of the Superintend- 
ents’ Association and the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of the people of Texas, 
and their endorsement is asked to the 
end that the necessary improvements 
may be made by the State in our sys- 
tem of public free schools. 

OscAR H. Cooper, Chairman, 
PERCY V.PENNYBACKER, Sec. 
W.S. Surron, 
E. F. CoMEGyYs, 
T. J. Wir, 
J. E. RODGERS, 

« Ex.Com. State Teachers’ Ass’n. 

1. We recommend that each county 
of the State be divided into as many 
school districts as justice precincts, 
and that the boundaries of the two 
coincide. 

2. We recommend that the office of 
County Superintendent be established 
in every county having a scholastic 
population of 2,000 or more. That the 
establishment of the office be left op- 
tional to the Commissioners’ Court of 
any conuty having a scholastic popula- 
tion of less than 2,000 and that the 
salary paid the County Superintendent 
bein no case less than $800 per year; 
the same to be appropriated from the 
general reveuue of the county. 

8. We recommend that the board of 
trustees of each school district adopt 
for a period of not less than three 
years, a uniform series of text books 
covering the several branches of study 
required to be taught in the public 
schools, and that adoption of text 
books by counties be optional. 








4. We recommend that two addi- 
tional state normal schools for white 
teachers be established, one in North 
and one in Central Texas. 

5. We recommend that it be made 
the duty of the Commissioners’ Court 
of each county to order an election to 
be held on the first Saturday in June 
of each year in each svhool district, 


not voting a local school tax, to deter- 
mine whether such tax shall be levied. 

6. We recommend the enforced col- 
lection of $800,000, defaulted interest 
due the available school fund from 
land sales made under land laws 
enacted prior to the year 1883. 

7. We recommend the investment 
of the permanent school fund both 
state and county, in securities for the 
construction and equipment of school 
houses. 





WHAT IS REQUIRED ? 


** You do so grow in my acquital 
As nothing can unroot you.’’ 
—SHAK. 


HE following regulations are pre- 

scribed by the board of education 
for the admission of students to Sam 
Houston Normal institute for term 
beginning September 23, 1890, and 
ending May 28, 1890. 

1. AGE—Male applicants must be 
eighteen years of age and female ap- 
plicant must be seventeen years of 
age when admitted as students. 

2. RESIDENCE—The applicant must 
be a resident of the senatorial or rep- 
resentative district from which he or 
she asks to be appointed. 

8. A pledge must be signed to teach 
as many sessions in the public free 
schools of this State as the student 
may attend sessions of the institute. 

4. QUALIFICATIONS—Senators and 
representatives are earnestly request- 
ed to make their appointments on 
competitive examinations. All ap- 
pointees will also be examined by the 
faculty on their arrival at the insti- 
tute, and those will be rejected who 
do not pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the following branches: Or- 
thography, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, English grammar, 
English composition, history of the 
United States. 

All students are required to pay an 
incidental fee of $1 at the beginning 
of each term of ten weeks, anda board 
fee of $31.25 on entering, and the same 
sum at the beginning of the third 
quarter of the session. 

Each senator will appoint one stu- 
dent. Each representative will ap- 
point one student. The board of edu- 
cation will appoint fifteen students 
from the state at large, and the super- 
intendent of public instruction will 
appoint five. 

Students will receive tuition books, 
and one-half of the amount of board 
free. Such as have shown a decided 
ability for teaching and pledge them- 
selves to make teaching their profes- 
sion, and have not graduated, may, 
upon the recommendation of the prin- 





cipal, be appointed for another year. 

Appointees failing to report within 
fifteen days after the opening ot the 
session will forfeit their appointments. 

As many pay students as can be 
accommodated will be received. They 
will be required to pay the incidental 
fee, but not the board fee. They will 
receive books and tuition free, but 
most pay their own board. 

None except those who intend to 
become peofessional teachers are de- 
sired or should be appointed to this 
institute. The institute is in every 
sense a training schocl, and is not 
maintained for the purpose of bestow- 
ing an acadamical education. Imme- 
diately on making their appointments 
the senators and representatives are 
requested to report same to Dr. J. 
Baldwin, principal, Huntsville, and 
to this office. 

The press and all persons interested 
in popular education are earnestly 
asked to disseminate the information 
contained in this letter. 

OscaR H. CooPEr, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and ex-officio Secretary Board of 

Education. 





CANNOT all our teachers put so much 
intelligence and spirit into their work 
as to create a real love tor study and 
the wealth of culture and power that 
it brings—a Jove that never grows cold 
—a love that difficulties only kindle 
into a more glowing flame. 


‘For love doth evermore enrich itself,— 

Its bitterest waters rnn some golden sands! 

No star goes down, but climbsin other skies ; 

The rose of Sunset folds its glory up, 

To burst again from out the heart of Dawn; 

And love is never lost tho’ hearts run waste, 

And sorrow makes the chastened heart a seer; 

The deepest dark reveals the star of Hope, 

And Faith can trust her heaven behind the 
veil.” 





THE REASON WHY. 
**I bring a trumpet to awake his ear, 
To set his sense On the attentive bent.’’ 


—SHaxk. 


Prof. R, M. Gannon, of San Felipe, 
Texas, in a word to the patrons of his 
excellent school, states the case plainly 
and so clearly that we should think 
every teacher in the United states 
would want to clip it and putit in the 
columns of the local papers so that 
all the people could get it. 

Frof. Gannon says: ‘Imagine a 
pupil attending school during the 
study of addition and subtraction and 
then staying out of school while his 
class is studying multiplication. 

How would he getalong in arithme- 
tic after that ? 

Everything is the same way. 

A structure cannot be solid unless 
all the corner stones are all well laid 
in. 

It is difficult to climb a ladder 
when at intervals of every few feet 
you find half a dozen steps knocked 
off. Therefore, let the pupils start 
with their classes so that the founda- 
tion of their educaiion may be sound 
and solid, and send them regularly so 





that they may climb the ladder of 


knowledge easily, and always let them 
be ‘on time,’’ so that they may not 
miss their first lessons each day and 
disturb the whole school by coming 
in late. 

If all interested in the school will 
read the foregoing suggestions care- 
fully and lay them away for futureref- 
erence, complying therewith as far as 
possible, the results that will be at- 
tained this year will be far in advance 
of what was reached last year.” 





THESE precious benefits of culture 
imparted by our teachers, preserved 
and enlarged by our common schools 
form the chief and the highest part of 
organized society—a wealth over and 
above farms, stocks, buildings, ma- 
chinery and commerce, though very 
closely allied to all these. 





A VITAL INSTITUTION, 


**But your discretions better can persuade 
Than I am able to instruct or teach.” 
—Sdak, 


ON. OSCAR H. COOPER, State 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Texas, in his speech be- 
fore the N. E. A. at St. Paul, on ‘‘Com- 
pulsory Laws and their enforcement,’’ 
said : 

“THE public school has become a 
vital institution of the whole peo 
ple. It reaches more effectively the 
masses of the people than any other 
system in any great nation. The tes- 
timony of experts from the old world 
who have studied our institutions is 
conclusive as to the superiority of our 
people in regard to general intelligence 
and morality. Bryce, in his ‘“Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,’’ states that the 
average of knowledge is higher, the 
habit of reading and thinking more 
generally diffused than in any other 
country, and the average of temper- 
ance, truthfulness, chastity and gen- 
eral probity is somewhat higher than 
in any of the great nations of Europe. 
To this result the American public 
school has contributed most largely. 
Some of the advocates of compulsory 
education, while they hold it is un- 
necessary for our native white popula- 
tion, maintain that it is needed to 
Americanize the foreign element, es- 
pecially to fit the freedmen for citizen- 
ship. The danger point for the South- 
ern States from this source has been 
passed. No peoplein any age of the 
world have made so much propress in 
popular education as has been made 
in the last ten years by the old South- 
ern States. This progress has been 
made without the aid of compulsory 
education, and the experiment of com- 
pulsory education in these States 
would imperil the cause of the public 
schools. The great need of the Soath, 
and indeed of the whole country, is 
not more stringent laws to compel at- 
tendance, but better schools.”’ 





IpEAs are like birds of passage 
which drop seeds that spring into a 
beautiful and fruitful life. Let us not 
be afraid of them. 
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" that of the best quality, too. The fact 
_ is, that each Weekly edition of the New 


_ there were great opportunities in this 
__ line to inculcate great moral principles 









READING matter is cheap now, and 


York Worid, which we offer as a 
premium with the AMERICAN JoUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION actually contains 
as much reading matter as an average 
book which costs a dollar. We send 
fifty-two of the Weekly Editions of 
The World postpaid, and a copy of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for $1.50. 

A man who reads these papers care- 
fully is to-day more thoroughly a citi- 
zen of the world than thirty years ago 
he could be of his own country. 

Lt RE AE ESET 

THE teachers of Missouri found that 
by circulating 150,000 copies of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
among the people, that the money it 
cost has been returned to them mapy 
times over in the average increase of 
wages from $27 per month to an aver- 
age of about $50 per month. 

Let us make the wages an even $50 
per month, as a minimum, now, in all 
the states. We can afford to do this. 
In fact we cannot afford not to do it, 
for this would give us a fall corps of 
more competent teachers, 

Kia SBS 2 ly ae 
ART EDUCATION, 


** She hath prosperous art.’’ 
—SHAK. 





Iss JOSEPHINE LOCKE, for- 
merly supervisor of drawing in 

the St. Louis school, but now of the 
Cook Co. Normal School, Chicago, 
took a very prominent part in the de- 
partment of art education in the meet- 
ing of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at St. Paul. ‘‘High School 
Work in Drawing’’ was the special 
topic considered. Miss Locke has 
very pronounced ideas on the subject, 
asis quite natural considering her 
technical knowledge of the topic and 
her extensive experience in allits de- 
tails, and she was distinctly individ- 
ual in her presentation of the subject. 
She spoke in a determined tone of 
voice, and withal with such a convinc- 
ing method of delivery as to leave no 
room for doubt that all she said was 
mathematically correct. She told her 
hearers how to mix colors with brains 
and how to teach the pupil todo the 
same. 
The pupil first of all should be 
taught to place reliance upon his own 
instincts. The genius of the child 


; ’ 
should be relied upon chiefly, instead the child’s parent. The family is prior 
of teaching him to follow blindly the 


regulation rules covering the subject. 
And as an important preliminary 
training, the child should be taught 
to draw correctly. 


Miss Locke interpolated her paper cannot or will not do the work that is 


. With various breezy suggestions de- 
livered in such a breezy manner as to 
make an ordinarily dry and technical 
subject exceedingly interesting, even 
to the uninitiated. She held that 


into the pupil. It could be made the 


she characterized as Buffalo Bill’s 
color, and in this connection took oc- 
casion to criticise the practice of the 
circus men in putting up bill posters 
of such gorgeous hues and flaming ef- 
fect. Their influence was bad on the 
sensitive minds of the youth of the 
land, she contended. Miss Locke was 
voted decidedly interesting and in- 
structive, as she always is, whether 
speaking on art themes or the higher 
theme of christian science. 





ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 


We are glad to present the follow- 
ing extracts from the addressof Arch- 
bishop John Ireland, of St. Paul, 
before the N. E. A. He said: 

I will be permitted to make at once 
my profession of faith. I declare most 
unbounded loyalty to the constitution 
of my country. I desire no favors. I 
claim no rights that are not in conso- 
nance with its letter and its spirit. 
The rights which the constitution al- 
lows I do claim, and in doing so I am 
but the truer and more loyal Ameri- 
can. In what I may say to this dis- 
tinguished audience, the principles of 
our common American citizenship 
shallinspire my words. I beg that 
you listen to me and discuss my argu- 
ments in the light of these principles. 
I am the friend and the advocate of 

THE STATE SCHOOL. 

In the circumstances of the present 
time I uphold the parish school. 
I do sincerely wish that the need of 
it did not exist. I would have all 
schools for the children of the people 
state schools. 

The accusation has gone abroad that 
Catholics are bent on destroying the 
state school. Never was there an ac- 
cusation more unfounded. I will sum- 
marize the articles of my school creed: 
they follow all the lines upon which 
the state school is built. 

The right of the state school to exist, 
I consider, is a matter beyond the 
stage of discussion. I most fully con- 
cede to it. 

To the child must be imparted in- 
struction in no mean degree, that the 
man may earn for himself an honest 
competence, and acquit himself of the 
duties which society exacts from him 
for its own prosperity and life. This 
proposition, true in any country of 
modern times, is peculiarly true in 
America. The imparting of this in- 
struction is primarily the function of 


to the state. The appointment of 
Providence is that under the care and 
direction of the parent, the child shall 
grow both in body and in mind. The 
state intervenes whenever the family 


needed. The state’s place in the func- 


tion of instruction is loco parentis. 

As things are, tens of thousands of 
children will not be instructed if pa- 
rents remain solely in charge of the 
duty, Thestate must come forward 
as an agent of instruction; else igno- 
rance will prevail. Indeed, in the ab- 


that universal instruction which we 
have so nearly attained and which we 
deem necessary. In the absence of 
state action I believe universal in- 
struction would never in any country 
be possible. 

State action in favor of instruction 
implies free schools in which know- 
ledge is conditioned in the asking; in 
no other manner can we bring instruc- 
tion within the reach of all children. 
FREE SCHOOLS! Blestis the nation 
whose vales and hill-sides they adorn, 
and blest the generations upon whose 
souls are poured their treasure! No 
taxis more legitimate than that which 
is levied for the dispelling of mental 
darkness and the building up within 
a@ nation’s bosom of intelligent man- 
hood and womanhood, The question 
cannot be raised, how much good ac- 
crues to the individual taxpayer; the 
general welfare is richly served, and 
this suffices. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that the money paid in school 
tax is the money of the state, and 
is to bedisbursed solely by the officials 
of the state, and solely for the specific 
purpose in view of which it was col- 
lected. 

COMPULSORY LAWS. 

I. unreservedly favor state laws 
making instruction compulsory. In- 
struction is so much needed by each 
citizen for his own sake and for that 
of society, that the father who neglects 
to provide for his child’s instruction 
sins against the child and against 
society, and it behooves the state to 
punish him. 

Compulsory education implies at- 
tendancein schools maintained and 
controlled by the state only when 
there is attendance inother schools 
known to be competent to impart in- 
struction in the required degree. 

The compulsory laws recently en- 
acted in certain states of the Union 
are, to my judging, objectionable ina 
few of their incidental clauses. These, 
I am confident, will readily be altered 
in approaching legislative sessions. 
With the body of the laws and their 
general intent in the direction of 
hastening among us universal instruc- 
tion Iam in most hearty accord. 

It were idle for me to praise the 
work of the state schools of America 
in the imparting of secularinstruction. 
We all confess its value. It is our 
pride and our glory. 

The republic of the United States 
has solemly affirmed its resolve that 
within its borders no cloud of ignor- 
ance shall settle upon the minds of 
the children of its people. To reach 
this result its generosity knows no 
limit. The free school of America— 
withered be the hand raised in sign of 
its destruction. [Applause.] 

* * * * * * 

“Allow me one word as a Catholic. 
I have sought to place on the precise 
line where it belongs, the objections of 
Catholics to the state school. Is it 
fair, is it honest, to raise the cry that 








mne lium of much goodinfluence. Red 


sence Of state action, there neve was 


free schools, to the American school 
system? Ido lose my patience when 
adversaries seek to place us in this 
false position, so contrary to all our 
convictions and resolves. In presence 
of this vast and distinguished assem- 
bly, to have addressed is an honor 
I shall never forget, I protest with all 
the energy of my soul against the 
charge that the schools of the nation 
have their enemies among the Catho- 
lics. Notone stone of the wondrous 
edifice which Americans have built up 
in their devotion to education, will 
Catholics remove or permit to be re- 
moved. They would fain add to the 
splendor and majesty by putting side 
by side religion and the school, neither 
interfering with the work of the 
other, each one borrowing from the 
other aid and dignity. Do the schools 
ot America fear contact with religion? 
The Catholics demand the Christian 
state school. In so doing they prove 
themselves the truest friends of the 
school and the state. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. ] 





ALL this talk about the “gall” of 
President James H. Canfield of the 
N. E. A., is foolish. 

The association never has had, and 
never will have an abler presiding 
officer. He was always prompt, 
genial, witty, and decisive, He could 
not do otherwise taan he did when 
Mr. Forbes presented the resolutions - 
reciting the facts as to the illegal and 
unlawful proceedings of ‘‘ Bro. Shel- 
don’? and Bro. Sheldon’s ‘ executive 
committee.’? He was not James H. 
Canfield then and there, at all—he 
was only the ‘‘tool’”’ of ‘Bro. Sheldon’? 
and Bro. Sheldon’s “ executive com- 
mittee,’’ carrying out the illegal and 
unlawful program of Bro. Sheldon as 
he directed. 

That was all—he accepted the posi- 
tion of president in Nashville under 
the manipulation and the dictation of 
‘* Bro. Sheldon.’? When he did that 
he, of course, became the ‘‘tool’’ of 
‘* Bro. Sheldon ”’ to carry out and con- 
sumate any and all illegal acts such a 
‘‘ bought”’ position involved. 


Our teachers with their intelligence 
will giveus a state and a country which 
will be free, strong, rich 4nd virtuous. 

en ee 

THE common school is nursing in 
its bosom greatstatesmen, great poets, 
great artists, and these are the real 
wealth of the people. 


Cn 
Home Seekers’ Excursions 


AT HALF RATES, VIA WABASH 
LINE, will be run September 9th and 
28d, and October 14th, to points in 
Southwest Missouri, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
South and North Dakota, Iowa and 


Minnesota. 


RatTE—One fare for round trip. For 


time tables, tickets and other particu- 
lars, apply to the nearest Ticket Agent 





Catholics are opposed to education, to 


of the Wabash or connecting Lines. 
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Ir is time now for our teavhers and 
school officers to see to it that the 
school law in all the States be so 
ammended as— 

Ist. To provide for the payment of 
the wages of our teachers af the end 
of every month. 

2nd. That the estimates be made at 


the next annual meeting to cover this 2 
important point. Teachers should be} 2 
paid at the end ofevery month in all} © 


the States as other County and State 
officers are paid. 

8rd. Estimates should be made so as 
to sustain the schools nine months 
during the year if possible. 

4th. The minimum salary should 
not be less than $50.00 per month in 
order to secure competent teachers for 
all the schools. 

We can afford to do all this, with 
our abundant crops, good prices and 
growing prosperity. 





YES, we will cheerfully and promptly 
send sample copies of this JOURNAL 
free to any of your friends or to any of 
your school officers. Give us their 
names and post-office address. 

It is very helpful, as you see, to our 
teachers and their work in the schools, 
for whenever a dozen copies of this 
JoUNAL is circulated, it is sure to 
make a hundred solid intelligent 
friends of good schools. 


We think it will be admitted that 
in the great majority of our schools in 
the country the school terms are too 
short. 

Our school officers are all the time 
crippled for money, both in the city 
and in the country. 

We very much need to wake up and 
cultivate public sentiment through 
all the local papers in favor of longer 
school terms and the more liberal 
compensation of our teachers, and to 
show the danger and disadvautages 
of illiteracy among the people. 

Illiterate people do not accumulate 
so as to be able to pay for anything, 
no progress no common means, poverty 
all the time. 


Tis work of the teacher done in 
our common schools is not a battle 
without victory, nota barren thing; 
the growing expanding mind of the 
pupil seizes truth, feeds upon it and 
grows strong day byday. Yes, victory 
is already achieved. 


Do not let the mere words of the 


text book harden into things. Methods 
are only the means to an end. 


Ler there be light, else all is chaos. 
The teacher must not only bring light, 
he must be a light, for then only can 














ens —— Aa 
PROF. J. FAIRBANKS, 
SUPT. SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


“According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath on him bestowed.’’ 


sane 


—SHAK, 

ROF. FAIRBANKS says, that as 

yet “it is more than likely that 

none of us quite recognize what educa- 

tion is fully, and really what it is to 

accomplish for the children and the 

State. But one thing is certain, that 

without it we may be savages, with it 

men and women of both culture and 
power. 

Education is power—ignorance is 
weakness; that the man or woman 
who expects to get most out of life 
must be educated, must have his fac- 
ulties developed, trained, drawn out 
and made strong. 

We do not want simply the few to 
be educated, but the many—all. 

It cannot be supposed that any in- 
telligent, rational parent could be 
found who would want his child to be 
forever miserable or to go out to fight 
without weapons a desperate foe, or to 
cross the main in a leaky boat; but 
many of us are now doing a worse 
thing than this in the treatment of our 
children’s minds, all from the inade- 
quate idea we have of what education 
is to do for them. 

Not one child should be permitted to 
grow up without systematic mental 
and moral training, such as our com- 
mon schools give—training that will 
meet the condition and demands of the 
State on each individual. 

If the child is worth preserving, 
then his best qualities should be 
brought out, and he should be made 
the most possible of. Not to do this 
robs society of that much moral and 
intellectual force and is wasteful and 
unwise. 

We cannot dare too much, spend 
too much, or hope too much in this 
work we are doing as teachers. How 
it would loom up into splendor and 


| glory and righteousness and power, if 


it could be all concentrated into one 
grand whole, and be seen as such at 
one view. Isit any less because it is 
not thus seen? or less valuable? or 





he accomplish great things, 


important? Letus each feel and work 


: |ation for teachers. 
tariff vs. free trade came up in the 


with the consciousness that we area 
part of the grand army who bring 
peace, plenty and prosperity without 
bloodshed — without wrong or injus- 
tice. 





THE Green County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute has just closed an unusually suc- 
cessful session, there being over 200 
teachers present. There was great 
interest and enthusiasm throughout. 
A resolution was adopted to-day com- 
mending Supt. Fairbanks’ system of 
having a three days’ written examin- 
The question of 


history class, and precipitated a lively 


& |controversy. Prof. Fairbanks is not 


afraid of any live question, and hence 


@ | there is always a profitable session of 


both his local and general sessions. 
L. E. Wolfe, nominee for State Super- 
intendent of Schools, delivered an 
address. We hope every teacher and 
school officer in Missouri will co- 
operate liberally with Prof. Wolfe in 
his efforts to place a good library in 
every school district in the State. 





THE NEW CAMPAIGN. 


** You are looked for and called for.” 
—SHAK. 

ITH September, the new school 
year opens. It opens the new 
campaign of education, following the 
truce and peace of the summer vaca- 
tion. Teachers and pupils and school 
officials, we ought to be now in the 
best condition for an effective cam- 
paign, so much the more effective be- 
cause the vast majority in this glorious 
war against ignorance and its help- 
lessness are well-trained veterans in 
the service, having spent three, five, 
ten or more years on the same blood- 

less and triumphant battle-fields. 

From great victories already won it 
is a matter of course that we can win 
yet greater in future, as we have 
greater resources in ourselves, and 
also in the partially educated scholars 
and in the better school rooms and 
more extensive apparatus furnished 
us, 

We must outdo ourselves in the 
new campaign, acting on the truth 
that the powers and operations of the 
mind are capable of indefinite or un- 
limited enlargement and efficiency— 
as a highly-endowed and thoroughly 
educated musician like Albani, Annie 
Louise Cary, Adelina Patti, Emma 
Abbott, Theodore Thomas or Gilmore, 
a@ jurist like John Marshall, Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, L. Q. C. Lamar, or 
a painter like Bierstadt, Munkacsy, 
Verestchagin or Rosa Bonheur, can 
produce results that seem wonder- 
ful and marvelous because of con- 
tinuous and well-directed effort, 
renewed many times during successive 
years, each in his chosen field; so can 
the teacher and the scholar constantly 
gain power and skill in his chosen 
field—and it is the sacred duty of each 
to be constantly improving, not merely 
the great body of teachers, the rank 





ca 





and file of the educational army, buv 
even more surely and rapidly the 
teachers and professors who occupy 
the higher and more responsible posi- 
tions in which the developmentshould 
correspond with the duties they have 
to fulfil. All such ought to be grow- 
ing year by year, with the whole force 
of their nature, availing themselves 
of all resources within reach. 

Is it too much to say if a teacher 
stops growing, he should stop teach- 
ing? Pedagogy is a science and an 
art. Ifit drops down into the rut of 
a mechanical art, a treadmill round, 
the effect is disastrous alike to teacher 
and pupil. 

The growing teacher willamass new 
material and devise new ways in use- 
ing it, even on all familiar topics in 
order to sustain or to increase the en- 
thusiasm of his work, will read, and 
reflect, will see and hear whatever re- 
vives and stimulates him to fresh zeal. 
As Rufus Choate was in the habit of 
reading Cicero and Plato and Lord 
Bacon, during leisure hours, to keep 
his own mind keyed up to concert 
pitch, by and with such great think- 
ers, 80 will every right-minded teacher 
use the proper means to retain and to 
augment his own intellectual acumen. 
As is the teacher, so is theschool. As 
is the general, so is the staff of officers 
and the brigade. 

As Lord Nelson gave out the battle 
cry at Trafalgar: “England expects 
every man to do his duty,’’ so does our 
country expect every teacher to do 
his duty, not grudgingly nor stintedly 
with scanty measure, but with all 
fullness and fervor, not/as a hireling 
but as a patriot, training up citizens 
for the best country and the best gov- 
ernment on earth. Tosuch the plau- 
dit shall be: Well done, good and 


faithful servant. : 
L. W. Hart. 
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NEW THROUGH TRAIN SER- 
VICE VIA THE “BURLING- 
TON ROUTE.” 


BETWEEN 8ST. LOUIS AND THE WEST. 


N September Ist, the Burlington 
Route establishes new train 
service from St. Louis to the West. 
In addition to ‘‘The Burlington’s 
Denver Express,’’ now leaving St. 
Louis daily at 8:15 p. M., a daily morn- 
ing train will run, leaving St. Louis 
at 8:20 a. M., arriving at Hannibal 
11:59 A. M.; Brookfield, 3:40 Pp. M.; 
Chillicothe, 4:25 Pp. M.; Kansas City, 
7:55 P. M.; Denver, 6:30 Pp. M. the fol- 
lowing day. Passengers for St. Joseph 
change at Cameron and arrive in St. 
Joseph at 7:00 P.M. This train will 
be made up with Pullman Palace 
Buffet Car, Free Chair Car, Day 
Coach, Smoker, etc., and will be the 
only and fastest through train to Col- 
orado, leaving St. Louis in the morn- 
ing. For further information etc., 


apply to 
HowAkp ELLIor, 
G. P. A,, St. L. K. & N. W.R. RB. 
No, 325 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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2 Boston Evening Transcript, of 
Old Bay State, says: “ Self- 
nent seems to have taken the 

i courageous spirit which made the 
ne of Massachusetts known educa- 
s+ + £ & * * * 
What has really been accomplished 

porary expedients, patent de- 

, shifty methods have taken the 
generalizations enunciated by 

heroic leaders who gave Massa- 

§ far to make her what she is ed- 

¢ fionally.’’ 

says: ‘‘There is no occasion for 

rfriends to send us more marked 
is taken. We have already an 
mdant supply.”’ 

justification of its “‘ suecessful med- 
racy’? the Journal says: ‘‘ It should 

»no summer schools in Mr. Mann’s 

y, else he might be tempted to earn 
if?) 
em te 


7 te, in speaking of the educators 

a | of that pioneering, self-denying 
y the wide world over. 

a dead level of successful mediocrity. 
of the broad principles and dis- 
tis her reputation, and who 

Bro. Sheldon’s Journal of Educa- 

of the Transcript from which 

But true to its “ shifty methods’ and 

remembered, however, that there 
few hundred dollars in vacation him- 
ROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 





ITALY. 

The ‘‘Annuario Statistico Italiano” 
1887-8, contains the following in- 
sting data: The number of public 
hool class-rooms in 1861-62 was 21,253 
ith 885,264 pupils; in 1884-85 it had 
sreased to 42,895 with 1,955,264 pu- 

Besides these elementary day 
ols the state now maintains even- 
and Sunday schools. Their in- 

8 is phenomenal :— 

2 2,803 eveningschoals with 108,170 pupils. 


85 73,065 “ “ 290,795 “ee 
4: 495Sunday “ 16,031 ** 
6,652 “ “ 189,763 “ 


Both, the number of classes, and 
number of pupils have increased 
,or over 100 per cent. within 
per cent., while the evening schools 
an increase of 200 per cent., and 
Sunday schools are to be considered 
y departure; for before the year 

Sunday schools were unknown. 
Owing to the phenomenal efforts in 
éducational field the number of 
tes has decreased, as is seen 

n the following figures: 


i, 78 per cent. of the population, S2 per cent. 
of the children, of 6-12 years. 
of the population, 76 per cent, 
of the children of 6-12 years. 
of the population, 65 per ceat. 
of thechildren of 6-12 years. 


illiterates. 
In1861, of every hundred couples 
ying for a marriage license, 69 per 
were unable to read or write; 
umber has decreased to 54 per 
in 1886, In the year 1866, 64 of 
100 recruits were illiterate, in 
Only 45. 
vi course viewed from an American, 
Rglish or German standpoint these 
M8 are not particularly inviting, but 
WY serve to show what enormous 
PM the State in Italy is making 


PM, 74 " 


TSS » 68 “e 


SWITZERLAND. 
The Pestalozzi Monument in Yver- 
dun has been unveiled on the 5th of 


July. 
PRUSSIA. 


In Osnabruck, a twelve year old 
boy hung himself in a grove because 
he failed to be promoted. 

In Field, near Moers, one of the best 
Known educators of Germany died 
recently. It was F. L. Zahn, the suc- 
cessor of Adolph Diesterneg in Moers. 
Zahn was author ofa text-book enti- 
tled ‘‘ Biblical History,’’ and exercised 
sa lasting influence upon the Prussian 
schools. 
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AN ESTABLISHED FACT. 





** We give thee kingly thanks.’’ 
—SHAK. 


It is a well established fact that 
passengers traveling in any direction 
will consult their own interests and 
promote their own comfort by taking 
the CHiIcaco & ALTON RAILROAD 
whenever that line can be used for 
the whole or part of a journey. The 
Chicago & Alton Railroad is the only 
complete stone-ballasted line running 
between the cities of St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Chicago. This line has 
the proud record of being the first 
road in the world to adopt Pullman 
Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars and Re- 
clining Chair Cars, and the first road 
to incorporate these three luxurious 
features of modern travel in vestibuled 
trains. The Caicaco & ALTON RAIL- 
ROAD makes no extra chargé for seats 
in its magnificent and luxurious 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars which 
arerun on all through trains, day and 


night, nor for passage in any of its 
fast, famous and solid 
VESTIBULED LIMITED TRAINS. 


CONSISTING OF 
NEW SMOKING CARS, j 


— 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS AND 
{ PALACE DINING CARS, 
running through without change between 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY & CHICAGO, 


The equipment of the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad between St. Louis and 
Chicago also includes Ladies’ Palace 
Day Cars, free of extra charge; and 
Pullman Buffet Compartment Sleep- 
ing Cars—Beauties. 


The best and surest connections are 
made in Union Depots in St. Louis, 
East St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago 
and Bloomington. 

Ask your own Home Ticket Agents 
for tickets via the Cnicago & Alton 
Railroad, and thus secure the lowest 
rates, the quickest time, and the best 


accomodations. 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Ticket Offices. 


St. Louis—117 North Fourth 86. (under 
Planters’ House), and Union Depot. 

East St. Louis—Relay Depot. 

Kansas City—814 Main St., 1088 Union 
Avenue (opposite Union Depot) and 
Union Depot. 

Chicago—195 South Clark Street, and 
West Side Union Depot. 

Information as to rates, time, con- 
nections, etc., will be cheerfully fur- 
nished on application to 


D. BOWES, 
Gen. Western Passenger Agent, 


Vestibuled 


etaetene ane 


pemqnse, 


A SHORT series of separate papers 


on American newspapers will appear in The 


Century Magazine during the coming volume. 
William Henry Smith, Esq., manager of the 
Associated Press, will write on ‘* The Press as 
a News gatherer,’’ and General H. V. Boynton, 
the veteran correspondent at Washington, is 
among the contributors to the series. 

THE more we consult The Century 
Dictionary the more valuable and helpful we find 
it in every department. 

1st. Its quotations seem to be chosen with a 
view to illustrate and assist the definitions as 
much as possible. American authors are liber- 
ally used as well as the standard English authors. 
Not only have so-called literary books been quo- 
ted, but scientific and popular books as well, 
and magazines and even newspapers. 

These quotations are not only valuable, but 
extremely interesting; indeed, the book is a 
treasury of quotations, familiar and unfamiliar, 
Ifa person is seeking a quotation containing a 
certain word, a look at that wordin the CENTURY 
DIcTIONARY will usually result in finding a 
usable one, 

So too in these days of advanced study at home, 
questions on all sorts of subjects are continually 
arising which it is almost impossible to answer 
unless one possesses a great and costly library 
of reference—and even then much research is 
necessary, 

Foreign countries, governments, and ways are 
continually brought before usin our newspapers 
and magazines. The reader who has THE CEN- 
TURY DICTIONARY at his elbow will be prepared 
for anyemergency. Here are given the adminis- 
trative aud territorial divisions of foreign coun- 
tries, as arrondissement, hien, vilayet, etc., names 
of offices, and the duties and functions of office 
holders, as chamberlain, chancellor, etc. Parlia- 
ments and legislative bodies, as Cortes, Bundes- 
rath, Reichsrath, etc., their nature, composition, 
and scope, are fully defined, with much impor- 
tant historical detail of use to the general reader 
as well as to the student of foreign politics and 
history. Parties and classes, as Anarchist, Nihi- 
list, Collectivist, Socialist, Opportunist, Chartist, 
Fenian, Freesoiler Carbonari, etc., as well as relig- 
ious, sects, schools of thought past and present, 
customs, dialects, etc., are here described, aud in 
fact every kind of information that can conduce 








to intelligent reading has been recorded and made 
available for your use. The Century Co., 33 
East 17th St., N. Y. 


S. F. Junkin & Ce., Cor. 9th and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, are the western agents of this valuable 
work. 
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THE New England Magazine is bent 
upon honoring the South. The University of 
Georgia comes second in her series of illustrated 
articles on the colleges of America, and is pre- 
sented by Charles Morton Strahan, in the Septem- 
ber number, with a series of finely executed en- 
gravings. 

CS 

THE growth of the great city of 
Minneapolis, and its condition as it now presents 
itself in 1890, is finely pictured and ably treated in 
the New England Magazine tor September, by 
Prof. W. W. Folwell, of the University of Min- 
nesota. 





EFFINGHAM, MAYNARD & Co., ot 
N. Y., have issued THz WORKING PRINCIPLES 
oF Po.iticaL Eccnomy, by S. M,. MacVane 
McLean, Professor of Havard College. The author 
aims to put before the reader a clear statement of 
the tenets of Political Economy as held at the 
present day. His language is simple and so far 
as possible free from technical terms; and his 
presentation seeks to state, in the case of contro- 
verted points, the views of all parties. An ac- 
quaintance with this work ought to do much to 
classify the misty views generally entertained by 
he unscientific student. 

Harvard seems to have assumed as a part of its 
offices as a university, the function of rational- 
izing the thought of the general public, and works 
such as this and the one published by Professor 
Taussig, promise great value for Harvard's ‘new 
departure.” 

a 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., N.Y. have 
just issued a schcol geugraphy for North America 
by George G. Chisholm and C, H. Leete. It isin 
book form, (it being designed as an auxiliary to 
any atlas,) and is very happy in so connecting 
history and geography as to attain a unity con- 
spicuously absent in most geographies. For 
schools of high grade, for colleges, and for the 





library it will be found a most excellent work. 
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J. B. MERWIN, 


Dear Sir: 


best Crayons in usual quantity. 





117 N. 4th St., Sx. Louis, Mo. 





lard enlightening the people. 








SLATED PAPER 


—FOR— 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Dail, 


POST PAID, 


$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards. 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


Corumpia, Mo., Sept. 5th. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo 


Please send me as soon as possible, TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
of yur SLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 
my pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 
to let you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 
chased of you five years ago isstillin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
In fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
unless it be your LIQUID SLATING on a bard finished wall. Send also your 
Yours Truly, 


R. P. RIDER, 
President Stephen’s College, 


Colurnbia, Mo. 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 
tested for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


For further information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
in Schools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply C., 


1120 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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American Journal of Education, 
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WHat are the average wages paid 
the teachers in your state ? 

Are they sufficient to secure the 
proper talent to train and educate all 
the children for the duties and respon- 
sibilities of this age? Are the school 
terms long enough to properly educate 
the people not only to obey the law, 
but to make the law? If not, we 
must pay roundly for the poor, unjust 
laws under which we live. 





~~ 


A MAN who lived in a swamp daily 
prayed to Jupiter for health. ‘ Pray 
from the hilltop and your prayer will 
be answered,’’ said Jupiter. 





CERTAINLY our teachers ought not 
to be expected—nor do they need to 
adapt themselves to the varying 
caprices of political parties--they stand 
and work for the affirmation of the 
power of intelligence over ignorance 
always and everywhere. 








THEimprovementof society marches 
onward under the guidance and in- 
spiration of our common schools in 
spite of all obstacles, and that too, 
without intermission, worthy the 
divine power with which its leaders 
and teachers are inspired. 





Tus circle in which light succeeds 
ignorance, and civilization succeeds 
barbarism is ever extending its horizon 
and must inevitably embrace all. 


THIs arsenal of the human passions 
is not so dangerous as it may seem if 
morality and intelligeuce, such as is 
taught in our common schools, holds 
the keys to it. 








OUR common schools have been es- 
tablished to aid society to overcome 


, obstacles which impede its progress 


and right royally are they vindicating 
the wisdom of those who founded 
them. 


OUR AIDS. 


LEASE to read what is said of 
the practical beneficial results of 
using our ‘“‘Aids to School Discipline.” 
It is said the attendence has in- 
creased more than 100,000 by their use, 
Your “Aids to School Discipline” 
recently sent me, have been used in 
the “Chapel Hill School,’ and the 
result I wish to make known so that 
others may see how valuable they are. 
They produced industry at once, 
and awakened a new interest among 
the pupils and parents ; and there has 
been no tardiness or bad conduct 
among the pupils since I began their 
use. And of course we are all highly 
pleased with such results. 
Please to send another set by first 
mail, and oblige, 
Yours very truly, 
A.A. L. 





A VAST PATRIMONY. 


I will repute you ever, 
The patron of my liberty. 


—SHAK. 

O IMPORTANT and 80 valuable 

is the work done by our teachers 

in the common schools of the country 

that already every sixteenth section 

of public land in the States admitted 

prior to 1848 and every sixteenth and 

thirty-sizth section of such lands in the 

States and Territories since organized, 

have been granted for educational 
purposes. 

The lands granted for educational 
purposes, both for common schools and 
universities, throughout the Union, 
have, so far, amounted to nearly 100,- 
000,000 acres. 





Let it be clearly and definitely 
understood and stated that our teachers 
train the pupils in the public schools 
all the time to obedience to law, to co- 
operation, to industry and punctuality, 
frugality of time, and to unity of effort 
to accomplish certain specific results. 

The criminals and taxation come, 
for the most part, from the six mill- 
lions and over who do not get any 
of this school training. 

Ignorance costs. Intelligence pays 
in every community. 





Our teachers train and develop in 
their pupils that power most impor- 
tant of all power, to know and to con- 
tro] themselves; power to take right 
views of our place and destiny in this 
world and beyond this world; to rise 
superior to the influence of daily neces- 
sity and immediate gratification, into 
the contemplations suited toimmorital 
spirits. 

Power to “do the great service to 
the State by raising the souls of the 
citizens,” so that all shall 


“Grow great by your example and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution.” 


INTELLIGENCE as it is fostered and 
established in our common schools 
everywhere and all the time begets 
wealth and comfort and character, as 
surely and inevitably as ignorance 
begets and perpetuates poverty. 

Our teachers work for and create 
intelligence, and so create wealth, 
prosperity, character and power all 
the time. They bring back to the 
people ten fold their cost. 








By the use of our ‘* Aids to 
School Discipline ”’ teachers soon 
double the attendance of pupils. 
These Aids interest pupils and 
parents alike, in the work done in the 
school-room—they prevent tardiness 
and absence. 

Those who have used them and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





— THE OnLy — 
PRACTICAL AUTOMATIC 


SCHOOL SEAT ax? DESK 


WHICH EMBODIES ALL THE 


Latest and Best Improvements in School Furniture 


est the Important Facts 


Ig 
Concerning our Practical, Solid AUTOMATIC 


DESK AND Seat 
‘ysiuly pue UoKoNsjsu0y ‘uSiseq 
ul se jjom se ‘Ajnvag pue Ayyiqesng ul papjeajsup s! 3] 


y You to Read and D 


TAKE FIVE MINUTES AND REAQD. 


Seven Reasons why the PRACTICAL AUTOMATIC is the Cheapest and Bes 
School Seat in Existence. 


1. The fold is such that the Desks can be placed closer together than other desks, thus savin 
VALUABLE FLOOR SPACE and also enabling the pupil to sit ERECT IN THE SEAT, not having to leas 
forward to use the desk in front, as is the case in old style fold or turn-up seats, which have to be 
placed a considerable distance apart in order to fold at all. In many instances pupils slide in out ot 
them, tearing their clothes and shuffling their feet, creating not a little noise. Sit down in our Practi- 
cal Automatic seat, and draw another desk close in front of you, then rise to your feet and notice ho 
nicely the seatis folded back out of the way by the natural straightening of the limbsin rising. Th 
in turn, place an old style turn-up seat behind our Practical Automatic-and you will at once see ho 
far apart it will have to be placed to use the fold, when rising in the seat. 

2. Be slow to purchase a desk that is not constructed so as to give continued comfort. Most am 
seat will seem comfortable for a minute, but if the back is not supported, the pupil will soon become 
tired and restless. Desks that have a concave curve where the small of the back needs support, are 
injurious and can not be comfortable. We have followed the best medical advice in the constructie 
of our seat and have fully overcome the difficulty manifest in se many school seats. Who ever saw 
church gove or chairs of any kind with a double curve and a great hollow right where the back 
support 

3. The Practical Automatic seat is THOROUGHLY BALANCED, and will never loosen from 
floor. The seat is so hinged as to have no leverage and can not sag or get out of position. 

4. The Seat, the Back and the Top are each made as ONE SOLID PiECE; the seats and backs 
made of light and dark slats alternated, which gives an attractive appearance, and are fastened to 


gether by our PATENT CENTRAL DOUBLE V GLUE JOINT; this joint has great strength and canné 
break. 


It Will Pa 


5. Our method of combining or fastening wood to iron is exceptionally good, and is so simply] 
done that the most ordinary person can put the Practical Automatic together. Damp, cold 
weather tends to swell wood and contract iron; warm, dry weather tends to shrink wood and expand 
iron. 

It matters not how thoroughly seasoned the timber is, the atmosphere will affect it, and if only 
little, the iron expanding and the wood shringing at the same time, will be sufficient to work ruin 
a desk if the changes are not provided for. Our method fully overcomes the difficulty and allows & 
free movement ot the wood on the iron, or vice versa, and though such actions occurred a thousan¢ 
times, the desk will be as strong and firm as when first set up. 

6. Most folding desks make a noise when operated. . 

The Practical Automatic can honestly claim superiority in this respect. The hinge or joist 
bearing does not turn ona hard or soft metal bushing. Two metals cannot operate together withou 
creating a noise. If the metal be hard, like iron or steel, the noise will be greater than if the m 
was soft, like zinc, tin or lead, the latter will not, however, last very long, ~——_ frequently used 

Our bushing is made of compressed Auti-Friction Paper, same as that used for Car Whee 
We also use washers of same kind of paper on both sides of the joint, and by so doing, entirely isola 
the seat bracket from touching iron. Positively No Noise is the result. We use RUBBER BUFFE 
to govern the _—— or downward motion of the seat wren being opened or closed, and it matte 
not how wilfully careless the occupant of the Prcatical Automatic Desk may be, the ANTI-FRICTIO 
PAPER BUSHING and the RUBBER BUFFERS prevent noise. 

This improvement is so far ahead of anything else used, that our competitors can only find fat 
by saying it is a cheap affair and made of paper. A test equal to 25 years use in a school-room h 
placed our device beyond question. 


IT iS THE BEST! 


Friction Paper is used in the manufacture of car wheets and friction pulleys, and in other plac 
where the pressure and wear are very great. 

7. The least touch will open or close the seats. 

When pupils rise and leave the seats, they are automatically fo!ded and the janitor does 2 
have to go over the entire room folding seats before sweeping or cleaning. ; 

Our new PATENT FLSUH TOP INK WELL surpasses anything yet invented. Noiseless, attractl 
and convenient. 

We are aware there are many cheap desks on the market, but when you consider the comfot 
durability, convenience and beauty of the Practical Automatic School Desk, you will conclu 
it is the cheapest and best desk in existence, for it will last a LIFE tT ME. , 

Our improvements are the latest and best. We have successfully striven to overcome the we! 
points in other desks in perfecting our PaacTICAL AUTOMATIC, besides have added new and valual 
improvements which are found only on our desks. 

— aig to secure one of our illustrated catalogues, which clearly describes all our improvem@ 
in detail. 

Our Practical Automatic is Patented. 

Several parties are makng school desks that are positive infringements upon our rights. | 
would not encroach upon your time bv going into these matters at length, but wish to warn you 2g 
purchasing a desk kaown as the ‘‘Perfect Automatic,” or any other desk haviog a fold similar to 
one used by us. Do not take the chances ot paying roval or buying a law suit, when you can 
the Best from us, AND BE ASSURED THAT WE OWN OUR PATENTS, 

- Address, with stamp for reply. 


J.B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1120 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 
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‘Ler it be understood that the his- 
wy of what man has accomplished 
inthis world, is at the bottom the 
history of the teachers who have 
worked here. 

They were the leaders of men—these 

great Ones—the patterns, and, in a 

le sense, the creators, of whatso- 

the mass of men contrived to do 
attain. 

All things that we see standing ac- 
plished in the world are properly 
outer material result, the practi- 
realization and embodiment of 

thoughts that dwellin the great men 

nt into the world ; the soul of the 
whole world’s history, it may justly 
be considered, were the history of 
nese. 

“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 

_ Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall prove 
A grand and noble creed.” 


iture, 
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WE wish all our correspondents and 
ibscribers would put the name of 
the State and the County on their let- 
ters as well as the name of the Post- 
ce so that we can do the same 
hen we send this JouRNAL to them 
hen they will receive it regularly, 
pecially if they write their own 
me plainly. 
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THE politician believes that the peo- 

exist only to perpetuate and extend 
personal interest. The patriot 

ieves that the people and iustitu- 

wons exist for the benefit of the peo- 

instead of for his special personal 
ce. 
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Pusiio good faith with the people 
mands that the common school in 
ery State shall be established and 
ected until every child is brought 
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establish equity and justice. 

Tz common school in the States 

id the Nation, bear along with them 
safety and the soul of the repub- 

They are democracy systematized 

i putin form for the larger duty 

blving upon the people. 
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Whoever reads the AMERICAN JouR- 
‘L OF EDUCATION will come to know 
© value and importance of the work 


itor does 0 
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) logic of action involved in their 
“ablishment and perfection. They 
m the hope, and the safety, of the 
“amon people in every State. 
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which enrich man. They lay the foun- | 
dation in fact, and in form for safe | 
government. They are somewhat 
truthful, they do not fluctuate, they 
will be established, maintained, and 
perfected in all the States. 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 
** One of the Greatest in the Christian Land.’” 
—SHAK. 


— 








Dickens and Scott lead all the rest. 
Almost everyone knows who are the 
great masters of fiction in the world 
to-day. We name them in the order 
given by a vote published in Queries 
(Buffalo, N. Y., July), adding the 
number of votes cast for each writer: 
Dickens, 135; Scott, 135; Thackeray, 
180; George Elliot, 121; Hawthorne, 
118; Hugo, 115; Bulwer-Lytton, 67; 
Cooper, 52; Goethe, 40; Dumas, 37. 
These were the ten masters—we might 
call them the ‘upper ten.’’ We sup- 
pose this vote accurately records the 
verdict of intelligent people the world 
over. Some would add Fielding; 
others, Mrs. Stowe, and make the 
number twelve. We dare say that 
many whose eyes will catch these 
words have read dozens of novels by 
Bertha M. Clay, Rider Haggard (whose 
books are indeed haggard enough), 
Mrs. Wood, ‘‘the Duchess,’’ Cecil Hay, 
James Payn, W. E. Norris, Wm. 
Black, and a host of other second, 
third, and even tenth-rate writers. 

It is a pity especially for our teach- 
ers and for ang one else, now to waste 
time on any of the trash. We send 
you Dickens’ or Scott’s complete 
works, post paid and this Journa/ one 
year for $2.00. 

SB ERIS Te oe 

THE man who shuts out intelligence 
from the common people, succeeds in 
making the very heavens squint. 





THE common schools mean univer- 
sal service, as well as universal suf- 
trage. The man who opposes them 
is an affront to equity, to justice and 
to inteiligence. 


THE latest report of Dr. Franklin 
Carter, President of Williams College, 
shows that in choosing a successor to 
the late Mark Hopkins, the trustees 
were exceedingly fortunate. Large en- 
dowments, new buildings, and an 
enlarged and liberalized course of 
study, are the benefits which the col, 
lege have derived from Dr. Carter’s 
administration. The institution, while 
remaining a college instead of convert- 
ing itself intoa university, has been 
among the foremost ofour educational 
institutions in attempting to realize 
all that is most rational in the more 
recent pedagogical ideas. 








THE work of the teacher means 
light and strength and obedience to 
law. It means a reformation of society 
on a better and truer basis. 

The teacher works for the people. 
He is not only a great need, but earns 





mn you can 





‘Tae common school serves above 
and over all to create institutions 


a 
: 








and deserves an exceeding great re- 
"te gm 





Ex-CHANCELLOR BaAscom’s recent 
address to the Law Class is marked 
by that largeness of view and force of 
statement so characteristic of his 
writings. A few extracts seem to be 
in order. 

“When a young man yawns and 
stretches himself, I take it he is get- 
ting ready for work.”’ 

“*T look a young man gladiy in the 
the eye, because I feel he may be will- 
ing to do something with devotion; 
that the future has not suffered eclipse 
by the present. Youth is at least a 
little hillock on which the soul gets a 


horizon.”’ 
a 


‘Tt is only a sound mind and a gen- 
erous heart which adequately reflect 
things about them as pure water the 
rosy sky above it.’’ 


=e 
oe 


Public education, taking to itself all 
classes, extending to all places, and 
covering all knowledge, should, from 
its bottom stone in the primary school 
toits top stonein the university, be 
most sacred to us as the most distinc- 
tive historic fact in our past record, 
and as the only sufficient guarantee 
of national safety in the far more diffi- 
cult, far more complex interests and 
issues of our future career. Liberty 
and largeness must be the motto of 
our educational work; inward force 
and conquering form, its true develop- 
ment.’’ 








LET us remember that love is a fire 
that kindling its first embers in the 
narrow nook of a private boson, caught 
from a wandering spark out of another 
private heart, glows aud enlarges un- 
tilit warms and beams upon multi- 
tudes of men, upon the universal heart 
of all, and so lights up the whole 
world and all nature with its generous 
flame. 





CERTAINLY there are fen persons, 
counting in some of the older pupils 
in your schools, and the patrons who 
will help you organize a ‘' Reading 
Circle.” Of course every teacher 
knows that ten persons organized for 
culture,or for business, or for social 
recreation, can do more than one hun- 
dred who are not organized. 

a 2 os 

Certainly every teacher can find 
nine others to unite in a Reading Cir- 
cle. Alone, man is small and weak; 
united in organization for any such 
good as this and we become a power. 





Do not let the indifferent and the 
ignorant and the poor sieel themselves 
against your work and your influence 
and your power to help them in sym- 
pathy, love and co-operation; you 
should listen to all their complaints, 
give them thy hand and thy heart and 
lead them into a better life. 


~~ 


THE teachers come and go to the 
people in the form of help, bringing 
light. Let them be everywhere wel- 
ecomed and honored. 








Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent. 
wg the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the scalp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. I 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.’”’ — Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Some time ago my wife’s hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice of the peace.”— 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, Iowa. 

“Some years ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 


desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 


used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as a restorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose. I believe Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





WITH a little more kindly, patient 
persistant effort, our teachers can 
make our schools so good and so strong 
and so attractive, as to inoculate all 
the people with the love of intelligence 
and arfand genius. They are doing 
this already in thousands of districts 
all through the country in their organ- 
ization of Reading Circles and Maga- 
zine Clubs. 

Remember, for $2.00 we send you this 
JOURNAL for one year and the com- 
plete set of Charles Dickens’ works of 
jifteen volumes. If you prefer a 
cheaper set we will send you this 
JOURNAL and a complete set of 
Dickens’ works for $1.60. 





Ir our readers will mention the fact 
when they drop advertisers a line of 
inquiry in regard to their wares— 
that they found the advertisement in 
this JOURNAL—it will be a benefit all 
round. Most of them do so already. 

Of course advertisers wish to reach 
the best and most influential class of 
people and like to hear when and 
where an advertisement is seen. 





VIcTORY never forsakes the brave 





in a right cause. 
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THE BASIS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


“A precious seeing to the eye.’’ 
—SHAK. 

Observation is the basis, absolutely, 
of all knowledge. 

Children, in the schools and at 
home, talk of what they see. 

They must have something the eye 
can rest upon, to properly locate places 
mentioned in the geography, reading 
and history lesson to aid the mind to 
hold on to the facts stated. 

Hence the necessity of providing a 
set of Maps for every school, if you 
would have pupils read and study 
properly and successfully. 

If children are reciting lessons about 
the State in which they live or about 
St. Louis, Chicago and New Orleans, 
Boston, New York, San Francisco, 
Galveston or any other city, they must 
havea map before them to locate prop- 
erly these places or any others of 
which the lesson treats. 

With maps hanging before them, 
the children will link State to State 
and City to City, and trace not only 
the boundaries but the important 
commercial relations of each to the 
other. 

In fact, the important news of the 
day, coming as it does from all parts 
of the country and the world, cannot 
be intelligently understood by the 
children in the schoolor at home with- 
out the liberal use of maps. 

A whole class can be taught at once 
with these Maps before them, and the 
teacher instructs ten or twenty better 
and more clearly with them than they 
could instruct one pupil without them, 
hence they can do as much more 
work if these maps are furnished 
every school as there are pupils to be 
instructed. 

With these maps then every lesson 
learned is linked to the work and 
interest of every day life. 

What do we produce more than we 
consume ? 

Where do we sell it? 

What do other States and Countries 
produce that we buy and use? 

Where does our coffee, tea, sugar, 
spices and clothing come from ? 

We must learn all these facts, and 
with a set of maps by which to locate 
places distinctly we avoid the details 
which burden the minds of the chil- 
dren with useless information and en- 
able them to get in a short time what 
it would take years to learn without 
these helps ; hence every school should 
be furnished at once with a full set of 
Maps. 

They can be had now witha Globe 
and a set of Reading Charts for such 
a trifling expense when the great ad- 
vantage they give to every child is 
taken into consideration — together 
with the time saved. 

These advantages are so obvious 
and clear to intelligent school officers 
that it only remains to point out where 
they can be had. We give you the 
evidence of their help and value by 


those who have proved what can be 
done with them—by the test of ex- 
perience. 
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HOW TO DO IT. 


“T give it you 
In earnest of a farther benefit.’’ 
—SHak. 

Miss Rachel N, Schneider, of St. 
Francois County, Mo., writes us as 
follows : 

‘“‘The maps we ordered from you 
last June, while teaching at Point 
Pleasant, were received prompily. 
We were all greatly delighted with 
them. They are superior to any I 
have ever used before. We purchased 
the maps with the proceeds of an 


entertainment I gave for that purpose. 
We raised the money very easily in 
that way. 

I shall return and fill my position 
as assistant at Farmington Public 
School, where I have been engaged 
for the last four years ; but at the ex- 
piration of the term there I shall again 
take charge of the summer school at 
Point Pleasant. We shall have to 
enlarge the school house next year, 
on.account of the increased interest 
manifested. 

Thanking you for your promptness 
in sending us these ‘‘tools to work 
with in the school room,’’ I am, 

Respectfully, 
RACHEL N. 8.” 








W.8A. K. J 


OHNSTON’S 


>DArPS< 


District School Series 
TWENTY-THREE Mars ux ram Sums, Eace Mar 33 X 27 INCHES, - 


Price of each Map, on Cloth, Varnished and Mounted on Common Rollers, 


Eastern and Western Hemi 
spheres (one map). 

World, Mercator’s Projection. 

Eastern Hemisphere. 

Western Hemiephere. 


British Isles. 
Asi 


America. 


North America 
United States Canada and 


Mexico. 
America. 


Any SIX of these Ma 
e 


sia. 
Canaan and Palestine. 
Africa. 


( South America. 


>—$2.50—+> 


St. Paul’s Travel. 
A Map illustrative of Geographical 
e€rms WITH GLOSSARY. 

Chronological Chart of Ancient 
History, WITH GLOssaRY. 

Chart of the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures. 

o—. 

n 


can be mounted on SPRING ROLLERS and 


nel in one RUBERG, LOCK CASE, 
41 INCE NS :LONG. 
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ordered, we send in 
ern), 


case the followi 
United States, Mexico and © 


United States.......... 
a $206 osiyn tube silks OS Ween ounecet 
Salon... nies open 
pa 

Sc) blink oteditaneiwnedateinensind 
District Set, Six N 

] umbers 
District School Set 
District School 





In the Sizes the FIRST number 
Address with stamp for reply, 


1120 PINE STREET, 


Don ee helene te ies onncede ones cdbudeny bode spetcnbe dane geuteee 
Set, on Spring Rollers, in New Veneer Cases............. Sintey ao 


The above cut eogsonanen ie case open, showing one Map drawn down. Unless otherwise 

six maps: 

anada; Europe, Asia, Africa, America. 
PRICES IN SETS AS FOLLOWS: 

mabe boO chia dune Sees aves +++ eee-00 Common Rollers, Srv iene,6 

ce tenceneee ss sc x ” 


The heres (Eastern and West- 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


33 x 27 


x 
x 
x 


8828 Gio ro x0 ro 0 00 
$8 SSSssss 


is the WIDTH from left to right. 


J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED 
TO THE EDITOR— 

Please inform your readers that I have a pos!- 
tive remedy for above mamed disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have 
been permanently cured. I shall be giad to 
send two bottles of my remedy FREE to any 
of your readers who have consumption, if they 
will send me their Express and P. O. address. 





Respectfully, T. A. SLOOUM, M. C., 
23-1—6t 181 Pearl St., N. Y. 


EXCURSION RATES 
TO 
EASTERN RESORTS. 


The attention of the traveling public 
is called to the advantages of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railway as a route to 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
D.C., ae and Louis- 
ville, as well as to the numerous health 
and pleasure resorts of the East. 





For Old and Young, 


Tutt’s Liver Pi 
ehild, the delicate female or infirm 
asu the rous man. 


Tutt’s Pill 


ive tone to the weak stomach, bow 
els, kidmeys and bladder. To these . 
organs their strengthening qualities 
are wonderful, causing them to per 
form their functions as in youth. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, N. Y, 


THE action, the feeling, the vital 
history of the work done by ou 
teachers in the common schools of the 
land registers itself, and whether we 
recognize it or not, becomes great. 








What are Your Winter Plans? 


Public school teachers are likely to fall into 
intellectual ruts. They personally need some 
general systematic reading. Then again they 
ought not to confine their work to the school 
room. They ought to be a leaven in the com 
munity. Thousands of teachers dre accomplish 
ing great good for themselves and for others in 
Chautauqua circles. Will you not join in the 
work? Or will you not read alone? Address 
John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N.Y. A 
member of a circle writes: “ All of us havin 
been out of school for a number of years, a 
glad of this systematized opportunity of refresh: 
ing our memories, and pursuing our studie 
farther.” 





\s0 ESTABLISHED 1670 





Works , York, Dac 





— THE — 


Favorite Route from St. Louis, 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


To Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, with through 
Sleeping Cars via Niagara Falls to Grand 
Central Station, New York, and to 
Boston, through the Hoosac Tunnel. 
PALACE DINING CARS on Chicago, New York 
and Bostontrains. Pullman Buffet Sleeping 
Cars to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake, Des Moines, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis without change. 
PALACE RECLINING OHAIR CARS, Sei 
Free! on all through trains. 
8ST. Louis Ticket Orrices: 


8. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive §t., 1 
Union Depot. 





FRISCO LINE. 

Have 150,000 acres of rich farmins 
mineral, grazing and timber lands, f 
sale in Southwest Missouri. For p: 
ticulars, address, D. Wishart, Gene 





passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 











1} THE FACTS ARE 





That our teachers, school officers and others interes- 


“ted in. the progress and success of our common 


, bows 
Hits “schools, begin to realize the wisdom of the statement 
“ of Prof. S. S. Parr, of the DePauw Normal School 


N.Y, in Indiana. 





Prof Parr speaks from a long, successful 


> vital practical experience as a teacher and as an educator ; 


7 ia he says that ‘‘the live teacher who is provided with 
} O the : 
rer we proper tools to work with in the school room, is 
at. WORTH from $10 to $50 MORE per month than 
ns? the teacher not thus provided.”’ 

| fall into 

eed some 

* 7 This is true, because so much more work can be 
1€ Sch 

the com done, and so much efter work can be done for the 
com plish- 

others ia ils with these proper tools for teaching. 

yin in the ‘iz sags “ P P 8 

> Address 

N.Y. 

us having 


years, af An eight inch Globe, a set of Maps, a good Black- 


of refresh 


board, and Reading Charts are absolutely essential 


ur studie 

for the success of any school or any teacher. The 
1670 children need these ‘‘ HELPS”? more than any one 
“is else. 
} 
-" Provisions should be made by every school to fur- 
Ae nish these ‘‘ ¢oo/s to work with, in the school room”? 


lA without delay. 


af 
py SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


The J. B. MERWIN=S* 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 




















OUR 


NEW SCHOOL GLOBE. 


AS IT LOOKS WITHOUT THE HINGED CASE. 


This New and Improved Clobe, Retail Price 
$22, which we offer in Hinged Case, with lock 
and key, at the introductory price of $16, is so 
: helpful to every Child and Teacher, that we ask 
careful attention to its merits as stated by prac- 
E tical educators. : 





From hundreds of endorsements of this, “New School Globe,” by those who 
have ¢ested its practical value in Schools, we select the following: 


Dear Sirs: The dest investment we ever made for our school was to exchange our $700 
Library Globe for your New Improved $16 Globe, and pay you $11 difference. This globe gives to 
every child full, clear and correct ideas of the whole subject of geography at once. It is so simple 
and complete in construction that pupils themselves handle and use it, and get each successive ste 
correctly. I can do more and better work with this Globe, a set of your Maps, and Appleton’s Read- 
ing Charts, in one month than in stx months without them. Iam glad to state these facts for the 
benefit of other schools and teachers. R. A. LOVE, Principal, Medora, Ill. 


Dear Sirs: We the undersigned, members of the Cowden School Board, are so well pleased 
with the wse and results of the two New School Globes we bought of you /or $72.00, that we take 
pleasure in recommending them to school officers and teachers everywhere. 

OHN FRIZZELL, 
. H. WILLIAMS, 
‘ Ss. T. Mc. DERMITH, Board. 


A Globe is as necessary in every school as a pitchfork is to'a farmer in hay time, and the expense 
of this $16 Globe, when scattered over all the District, is even less, per capita, than the cost of a pitch- 
fork to the farmer. The mind of a child will acquire, by a glance of the eye at this Globe, more than 
volumes of books and months of study could reveal through the ear. A globe teaches through the 
eye, and gives more definite and correct impressions of the earth than can possibly be conveyed by 
language, and its use in school and library has proven to be the best means of making both geography 


charts. 








and history understood. This Globe is rapidly filling a vacuum in schools and families: 


On account of its accuracy in illustrating the fundamental principles of geography. 
On account of its illustrating phenomena which cannot be learned properly from plain maps and 


On account of the ease with which knowledge is imparted and acquired by its use. 

On account of the lasting impressions it makes on the mind. 

On account of its practical adaptation to the Library and Class Room as an instructor. 

On account of the vast amount of labor and time it saves to both Teacher and Pupil. 

On account of the satisfaction enjoyed by both Teacher and Pupil in imparting and receiving 











Louis correct knowledge. 
; " 
The 24 Meridians, the Trade Winds, the cause of the Tides, the Isothermal Lines, and the 
P 25 Ocean Currents— special features —together with many other interesting phenomena, can be illus- 
1190 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. trated with such clearness by the use of this New Globe that a child cannot fail to comprehend them, 
Please always to clip out from this or any other page of this paper any item you may want, and send it to the under- 
\ signed for DISCOUNTS, and for further information, giving always your name, Post-Office address, including the County 
and State, plainly written. Respectfully, 
TRAINS 
pear THE J. B- MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 
= 1120 Pine Street, ST- LOUIS, Mo. 
inneél. 
een S pei calcite 
t Sleepi ; 
tchison, Our valued contemporary, the Hdu-| and fifty thousand copies|_ By the useofour “Aids toSchool| Tue Tribune of Minneapolis says: 
“aa tational Courant, of Louisville, Ky.,| were put into circulation. At the ga oo $B eso thy — Ravasg Wat on sock aatel began busi- 
SARS, Set in speaking of the direct money vulue| close ot the year the report of the| interest pupils and parents alike, in| ‘It is not reasonable to suppose that 
eam to the teachers of the circulation of| Superintendent of Public Instruction | the oak = sae in the school-room—| they can all buy out their capitalist 
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this JouRNAL among the people, said: 
A YEAR or two ago, the editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
8t. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
_ bution of that paper among the teach- 
_ fs, school officers, and tax-payers 
Would reimburse each teacher four- 
“fold its costin one year. The teachers 
ght the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
ly aided, until one hundred 



















for Missouri showed an average 
increase of teachers’ wages 
of 19.62. Of course it was not that 
all this was due to the Journal—but 
that it was an active and prompt factor 
in securing this desired result, 
no intelligent perso will deny. 





Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 





they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 


Those who have used them and 
so, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more than 
doubled the attendance. 


Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., 1120 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





partners with the profits of the first 
crop or two. As matters stand, the 
Western farmers have made more 
money in less time than any other 
class of men in the world ever made.”’ 

The farmers are able to educate 
their children and to keep the school 
open nine months out of the twelve. 
Their children require and ought to 
have and deserve an a ge chance for 
an education to properly equip them 
for the race of life. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


ST.-|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph's 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 

Copy. Address 
ST. a JOURNAL, 
th St. Louis, Mo. 


STUDY. LATIN and GREEK 

AT SIGHT. use the ‘‘INTERLINKAR 

8.” Sampic p page = a of 
School C. DESIL & SONS, No 
(ee) 1103 V Wainut Street, PHILADELPHIA. ta 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Supplied with Desirable Positions. 
Colleges, Schools and Families furnished with 
thoroughly qualified Presidents, Principals, Teach- 
ers, Tutors, Governesses. Send for circulars. Miss. 
Eliza Crosthwait, 54 Cole Bld’g, Nashville, Tenn. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
McKenzie, Tenn. J.C. McFall, Manager. 
Recommends good teachers to school officers 

and families, and schools to parents. No 

charge to employers. Circulars free. 














Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Teachers 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
et ey and Tin for Chure 

4i=. porte tacny borg FULL 

ARR. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 








can be made 
$15.°° * $250.2%e. rus. Persons 
referred who 200. oo rothing horse and give their 
vnele time to the —— te moments may 
be fod meg me J geployes ae few vacancies in 
d cities. B. F. JOHNSON & co., 

1009 poaes, St., Richmond, Va. 23-2 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 


SCRIBNER’S 


STATISTIGAL ATLAS, 


SHOWED BY 
GRAPHIC METHODS 
THE 


Territorial, Industrial and Political 
Development and Resources 


OF THE 
United States. 


Scribner’s Statistical Atias of the 
United States is an entirely novel and in- 
valuable aid to school instruction in Geography 
and History. By meansof gover twelve hun- 
dred ingeniously devised Maps, 
Charts and Diagrams in colors, 
combining extreme simplicity and clearness of de. 
sign with wonderful completeness and accuracy 
of detail, a vast amount of information is made 
available for younger as well as older pupils. 

For particulars as to terms, please address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Subscription Department—Educational Divisicn. 


J.M.OLCOTT, Superintendent, 


103 State Street, Chicago 


Speakers, Dialogues, En- 
tertainments. Send forour 
Circulars and Catalogues. 
NORMAL BOOK CON- 
CERN, Ladoga, Indiana, 





For full particulars 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO, 


address the 











OSTON, MASS Incomes. 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS OF 
COMMERCIA IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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C. & A. Railroad. 


The Great Popular Route from 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 

And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan - 
Union De and all points A vers moe Bong 

is tooo buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Horton Reclining -Chair “Oars, without extra 

See that your tickets reads via 

CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


O. H. CHaPrE.t, J. OHARLTOR, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
117 N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 








THE 
NATIONAL DLBAGUE 





FRANK E. PLUMMER, 


STATE TEACHERS BUREAUS, 


With Central Offices at Des Moines, lowa. 


General Manager. 





DIRECTORY: 


Below is given the Directory of 
Valley only. 
Minnesota—-A. M. Welles, Minneapol's. 
Missouri—W. W. Thomas, Marshfield. | 
Arkansas—W. J. McIiwain, Wynne. 
Alabama—A. W. Tate, Collinsville. 
Kentucky—C. W. Fowler. Cloverport. 
Illinois—R. B. Anderson, Carlinville. | 
N. Dakota—Lucius B. Fancher, Devll’s Lake. } 
8. Dakota—Ralph C. Enos, Scotland. 





any of the Managers. 


the State Bureaus of the Mississippi 


Nebraska—J. B. Monlux, Hastings. 
Kansas—R. N. Pemberton, Wamegzo. 
Texas—E. G. Littlejohn , Galveston. 
Indiana—Geo. W. Thompson, Terre Haute. 
Michigan—Levi D. Wines, Ann Arbor. 
Wyoming—J. O. Churchill, Cheyenne. 
Colorado—E. L. Byington, Fort Collins. 
Iowa--Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines. 


For circulars and information concerning The National League, address 
Enroliment in any State Bureau entitles you to enroll- 
ment in all other Bureaus of the League. 





WE D0 ALL KINDS of PRINTING 
for Schools and Colleges 


ine sluding CaTaLocues, PAMPHLETS, Books, PAPErs, 

LAGAZINES, CIRCULARS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, PROGRAMS, 
= IT ATIONS, BI. .ANKS, CERTIFIC ATES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
We engrave Portraits, Buildings, Grounds, Interiors. 


DIPLOMAS A SPECIALTY. 


New designs; engraved headings: five grades mate- 
rial ; low prices ; free delivery ;samples on application. 
We invite correspondence about anything you need, 


We will quote poiees promptly, and submit samples 
showing materials and workmanship free. Sample’ 
Book of W riting Papers (with prices) sent on request. 


Write for Samples and Estimates. 


Established in 18%; Reliability Unquestioned ; Expe- 
rience Ample; Facilities First Class; Customers in 
nearly every State and Territory. Prices reasonable. 


ELm ST. PRINTING Co. 
Nos. 176 and 178 Elm Street, Cincinnat), 0 
1Pteantn aseoimhispaper. 


| CURE FITS! 


onan atime deny then yoeny them ‘ret 

we made the disease sane of SeaTiTS. me 
NG SICKNESS a Ba Hietong study. EF 
tocure worst cases, Because 





b P 
ROOT, M, 183! ‘earl St. New York. 


TEACHERS Was So:.M marigan 


Salesmen 
Newest & Choicest 
WANTED Fairs: 


Best Trees. Best Terms. Best Plan. 
Best Outfit Free. Special Aids 
for Beginners. 


Mo. Nursery Go., Louisiana, Mo, 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


are fast coming tothe front. Teachers of cul- 
ture and character are in great demand. We 
have been successful in the past and have pros- 
pects fora a season. Try us. Send atamp 
for particulars 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Tyler, Texas. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


A 44page Monthly Magazine Devoted to Edu- 
cation. 
Published by 
THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 














umns, and it contains educational news of gen- 
eral interest to thera educators. It is 


An Earnest Advocate of Popular Education. 


It is heey SE to giver ential aid to teach- 
ers, an ime contain articles 
on practical work mum ty oaanaks room. 


The Alabama Edition 
is the official organ of the State Sa tendent 
of of RSusation, ge yg VE 
Eduesat! The "sMagnaine will 
be — monthly twelve months in the 


‘Dens —$1.00 8 oar, in advance. ee 
Tr 





HARTMAN WIRE MAT 


ETIASTSFO 
FLexipie sprTAS CARE aith 


ENDORSED 
PHYSICIANS, 


REVERSABLE, 
ELEGANT. 


RSSTEELORERASS 

ALWAYS CLEAN 
SANITARY 

INVENTION. 
ASK YOUR 


DEALER 
OR WRITE 


THE OWLY WIRE MaT WITHOUT RIGIO FRAMETO 
TWIST, WITHOUT RIVETS TO LOOSEN, WITH OUT. 
BRACES TO CUT THE WIRE. WITHOUT A FAULT. 





We herewith present you 
the valuable notice that we sel 
only first-class Sewing Machines 
especial EDE celebrated 


LDREDGE DIAMOND 


anal ND SINGER: in unoc- 


. Sent on trial if desired, Pro- 
dealers. Circulars and informa- 
West. Agent, 





ciieuse a 
tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen 


1317 and {319 North Market Street, 
6-22 mention this paper §T. LOUIS, MO. 





9 
on ~ Excy, 
s* “"¥e 
Teachers’ Bureau, 
[Both Sexes.} 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, 


and Churches. Also, Book- keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Copyists, to Business pigs 
Recommends Schools 


to Par 
MISS Ss L. WERNER. 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


23-1—1 yr Mention this Journal 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 

Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 

burg and Stations on these lines now 

~~ the Shortest line from the Nort! 

ringfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 

wine ‘ay orville , Pana, St. Louis, Van- 

dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
"all connectin: —— i the 


e F 
Terre Haute, ea. Pittsburg, 


bbw bag D. C ew York, and 
wa. ALL EASTERN CITIES.-@1 
direct ons via St. Louis, Kansas 


connecti 
ay St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
es. 


No mi t ch: of cars to Vincennes, 

Birmingham, Ala. ‘and all Kentucky points a 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE is devoted to| sO eo oud Guan. ash Railways; at Waverly 
the erg = interests of the ating a ee. with Wabash for points North and South; at Vir 
Prominen ucators, eren’ ° 
sections of the Country. contribute to ite col. | 2e2, With C. & A. Se igh South; SS Titch 


West; at Shattuc with O. & 


ts North and South; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Ohicago and the 


wd eh KENT Gen. T. A. 


. for 








Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements, 








